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A CHILD’S HAIR. 


A LETTER from abroad. I tear 

Its sheathing open, unaware 

What treasure gleams within; and there — 
Like bird from cage — 

Flutters a curl of golden hair 
Out of the page. 


From such a frolic head ’twas shorn! 
(’Tis but five years since he was born.) 
Not sunlight scampering over corn 
Were merrier thing. 
A child? A fragment of the morn, 
A piece of Spring! 


Surely an ampler, fuller day 
Than drapes our English skies with grey — 
A deeper light, a richer ray 
Than here we know— 
To this bright tress have given away 
Their living glow. 


For Willie dwells where gentian flowers 

Make mimic sky in mountain bowers; 

And vineyards steeped in ardent hours 
Slope to the wave, 

Where storied Chillon’s tragic towers 
Their bases lave; 


And over piny tracts of Vaud 

The rose of eve steals up the snow; 

And on the waters far below 
Strange sails like wings 

Half-bodilessly come and go, 
Fantastic things; 


And tender night falls like a sigh 

On chélets low and chateaux high ; 

And the far cataract’s voice comes nigh, 
Where no man hears ; 

And spectral peaks impale the sky 
On silver spears. 


Ah, Willie, whose dissevered tress 
Lies in my hand! — may you possess 
At least one sovereign happiness, 
Ev’n to your grave; 
One boon than which I ask naught less, 
Naught greater crave: 


May cloud and mountain, lake and vale, 
Never to you be trite or stale 
As unto souls whose wellsprings fail 
Or flow defiled, 
Till nature’s happiest fairy-tale 
Charms not her child! 


For when the spirit waxes numb, 
Alien and strange these shows become, 
And stricken with life’s tedium 
The streams run dry, 
The choric spheres themselves are dumb, 
And dead the sky, — 


Dead as to captives grown supine, 

Chained to their task in sightless mine: 

Above, the bland day smiles benign, 
Birds carol free, 

In thunderous throes of life divine 
Leaps the glad sea; 








But they — their day and night are one. 
What is ’t to them, that rivulets run, 
Or what concern of theirs the sun? 
It seems as though 
Their business with these things was done 
Ages ago: 





Only, at times, each dulled heart feels 
That somewhere, sealed with hopeless seals, 
The unmeaning heaven about him reels, 
And he lies hurled 
Beyond the roar of all the wheels 
Of all the world. 


On what strange track one’s fancies fare! 
To eyeless night in sunless lair 
Tis a far cry from Willie’s hair; 
And here it lies — 
Human, yet something which can ne’er 
Grow sad and wise: 


Which, when the head where late it lay 
In life’s grey dusk itself is grey. 
And when the curfew of life’s day 
By death is tolled, 
Shall forfeit not the auroral ray 
And eastern goid. 
Spectator. WILLIAM WATSON. 


THE OLD BOAT. 


A WORN-OUT boat upon the shore, 
The children’s playground is it now, 
The troubled deep it tempts no more, 
It lies at rest like rusty plough. 


And yet it basks in bright noontide, 
It echoes gladly childish voices ; 

A sailor’s wife leans here, and wide 
Her outlook till her heart rejoices. 


Here lovers meet when dusk draws near, 
Their voyages have scarce begun; 

Ah! may they keep vows true and dear, 
Until their resting days are won. 


For ’tis not every craft that lies 

So calmly on a kindly shore; 

And ’tis not every heart is wise 

To cherish love when youth is o’er. 
Academy. BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE. 


THE DARLING OF THE YEAR. 


APRIL, young April, 
Ever fresh and dear, 

** Sweet sixteen ’? among the months, 
Darling of the year! 

Ere your smile can flash and die, 
Lo! a tear o’ertakes it; 

Ere the tear is fully globed, 
Dainty laughter shakes it. 

Loose your curls upon the wind — 
That shall ’tice the swallow: 

Press your lips upon the spray, 
And the rose shall follow! 

Spectator. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CIVILIZATION. 


*TIS very commonly said (perhaps no 
assertion is less likely to be disputed) that 
the age of miracles is past; yet the state- 
ment will hardly bear analysis, unless the 
word “ miracle”? is used only in a secon- 
dary and special sense. Dr. Johnson de- 
fines it as “a wonder, an event contrary 
to the laws of nature;” but Professor 
Skeat, a later and stricter etymologist, 
only gives “a wonder, a prodigy;” and 
on turning to find his interpretation of 
“prodigy,” lo! he can only explain it as 
“a portent, a wonder.” Now, if a miracle 
is nothing more than something astonish- 
ing, something to excite wonder, surely 
the age of miracles is in full swing; sur- 
prises lie in wait for us round the corner 
of each newalmanac. On the other hand, 
if we adopt Dr. Johnson’s alternative in- 
terpretation, the proposition is as unstable 
as ever, for the doctor himself would as- 
suredly have considered that to travel 
from London to Edinburgh in eight hours 
would be “ contrary to the laws of nature.” 
During the whole history of the world, up 
to his time, the fastest locomotion on land 
had been by means of horses yoked to 
wheeled vehicles; imagination failed to 
surmise anything beyond what could be 
accomplished by the fleetest animals har- 
nessed to the most perfect chariot. Sir 
Walter Scott was not deficient in imag- 
ination, but one has only to turn to the 
opening paragraphs of the “Heart of 
Mid-Lothian ” to recognize the author’s 
conviction that travelling had been brought 
to perfection. When he wrote “ Perhaps 
the echoes of Ben Nevis may soon be 
awakened by the bugle, not of a warlike 
chieftain, but of the guard of a mail- 
coach,” he evidently thought he was tres- 
passing beyond the verge of probability; 
yet in a few months from now these echoes 
will resound to the clatter and roar of ex- 
press trains, devouring the ground at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour. Could Sir 
Walter see this, what could he do but 
exclaim with one of his own creatures, 
“ Prodigious?” To him it would appear 
a miracle. 

But, considered as a mere achievement 
of human ingenuity and perseverance 
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applying natural forces, it would not be 
miraculous in the special sense of the 
term. A genuine miracle must be an act 
or process transcending and independent 
of all natural law—an impossibility in 
fact. For instance, there never was a 
time when ‘the Irishman’s aspiration to 
be in two places at once, “like-a bird,” 
could be fulfilled, for that. would violate 
what we must recognize as a law which no 
sane person would spend a single hour in 
studying to evade, that no single body 
can simultaneously occupy more than one 
ubi. There are doubtless laws in nature 
of which we know nothing, and therefore 
have not yet recognized; feats performed 
by means of these laws may seem to us 
miracles, but we have no right to call them 
supernatural because we cannot trace the 
action of the law. 

There is no irreverence to Scripture 
involved in this assertion. We see through 
a glass darkly; we know in part. The 
lawgiver reveals himself to us by the 
action of his own laws, by us imperfectly 
understood ; that action has in past times 
transcended or evaded the observation of 
those who witnessed certain events which 
we class as miracles, just as the possibil- 
ity of travelling sixty miles an hour tran- 
scended the imagination of Sir Walter 
Scott, and just as the nature of the elec- 
tric current has hitherto evaded definition 
by men of science; each of these phe- 
nomena are miracles in the sense that 
they justly excite our wonder, but not in 
the sense that they are supernatural. The 
firmer a man’s faith in the unseen, the 
firmer must be his conviction that although 
there are many things superhuman, there 
is nothing supernatural. Itisa redundant 
adjective; everything that exists is natu- 
ral, for nature is omnipresent, and by its 
laws everything that is unnatural ceases to 
exist. The most striking miracle that 
can take place —the restoration of the 
dead to life — is not one whit more mirac- 
ulous or beyond our powers than the 
origin of life itself or the circulation of the 
blood. So long, therefore, as there remain 
unfathomed mysteries such as these, so 
long the age of miracles endures. 

Looking back along the road travelled 
by human beings in what we conceitedly 
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call the March of Civilization, what a blun- 
dering, crooked track it is! how much 
shorter the journey might have been made! 
How deeply the ground is trampled where 
frequent conflicts have taken place! how 
many mighty barriers thrown across it by 
lawgivers, ecclesiastics, warriors, may 
sti be traced by their crumbling ruins. 
“That which we call progress,” observes 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, “is for the most part 
a process of finding the right path by tum- 
bling into every ditch on each side of the 
way.” Canit be claimed that our course 
even now is less staggering and blindfold 
than heretofore? Consider, for instance, 
the precautions taken for the physical 
development of the human race. It is 
possible that in after ages our posterity 
will look back with amazement to the nine- 
teenthicentury, when people in the van of 
Civilization freely devoted mind and means 
to developing the most capable strains of 
domestic animals, and were content to 
leave the perpetuation of their own spe- 
cies to utterly random haphazard. The 
mighty Clydesdale dray-horse, the racer 
with lungs and legs enabling him to out- 
strip the hurricane, and the shaggy little 
Shetland, are members of identically the 
same species; in the two first, qualities 
latent in the original animal have been 
developed by thoughtful selection of par- 
ents, and in the last have had to manifest 
themselves only in the degree permitted 
by an inclement climate and scanty food. 
Were the same discretion and control ex- 
ercised in the preliminaries of human 
matrimony, instead of leaving them all to 
the guidance of a proverbially blind little 
god or the calculations of mercenary pru- 
dence, what physical and intellectual mir- 
acles might not follow! Each succeeding 
generation might excel the last in symme- 
try, beauty of countenance, the use of all 
the senses duly balanced by intellectuai 
qualities. Gentlemen there might then 
be — not classified as such on account of 
their balance at the banker’s or the super- 
ficial trick of caste, but because they 
would be genfle in the strict sense t¢., 
men of birth — till in time a mongrel would 
be as out of place in human society as it 
is now in a. pack of fox-hound. Disap- 
pointment, of course, might be expected 





in the earlier stages of the system. The 
offspring of an alliance carefully selected 
to produce a race of coal heavers might 
conceive an invincible desire to become a 
court florist, or one destined to excel as a 
musician be possessed with an unreason- 
able impulse to be a member of Parlia- 
ment; but firm and scientific administra- 
tion might be relied on to eradicate these 
eccentricities in time. Some people may 
be disposed to think the present govern- 
ment have allowed a great opportunity to 
go past when they constituted a ministry 
of agriculture by act of Parliament, in- 
stead of setting up a ministry of matri- 
mony. However, this is a hazardous 
subject; it is rather of what civilization 
Aas done for us than of what it might have 
done, or may do, that it is intended to treat 
in this paper. 

To resume the metaphor of a march (for 
which I am in no degree responsible) — 
one looking back over the line of it may 
descry in the distance certain races that 
seem hardly yet to have started, and he is 
perhaps puzzled to account for their lag- 
gardness. Arithmetic is the simplest of 
the three R’s, as well as the most indis- 
pensable in anything like business, yet 
there are primitive races whose language 
fails to define any proportion beyond 
duality. Some of the Australasian tribes 
reckon up to two and no further — every- 
thing beyond that being comprised in a 
word meaning “plenty.” The west Aus- 
tralians have advanced alittle further, and 
by means of counting their fingers and 
toes, and (in the higher standards) other 
people’s fingers and toes, may be consid- 
ered quite ready reckoners. One of these, 
wishing to express “fifteen,” would say, 
“ Marh-jin-belli-belli-gudjir-jina-bang-ga” 
— that is, “a hand on either side and half 
the feet.”* The Tonga Islanders are a 
long way further on, for they not only can 
count up to one hundred thousand, but 
have given proof of a highly developed 
sense of humor. They got bored by 
the French explorer Labillardiére, who 
“pressed them further and obtained nu- 
merals up to one thousand billions, which 
were duly printed, but proved on later ex- 


* Primitive Culture, by Professor E. Tylor, vol. ir 
chap. vii. 




















amination to be partly nonsense words 
and partly indelicate expressions ; so that 
the supposed series of high numerals 
forms at once a little vocabulary of Tonga 
indecency, and a warning as to the prob- 
able results of taking down unchecked 
answers from question-worried savages.” 

Think what a vast interval of education 
a mind in this primitive state has to trav- 
erse before it can apprehend the bare ex- 
istence of the legion numerals handled by 
mathematicians, let alone handling them 
himself. Talk of miracles! Herein is 
one far worthier of wonder than the In- 
dian juggler’s magic mango, that the 
dwarfish intellect whose reckoning power 
fails to apprehend definitely more than 
“we two” —everything over that being 
an unnumbered crowd —can be trained 
to grasp even the elementary measure- 
ments of science, such as that of the 
velocity of light, and, thus trained, com- 
prehend the magnitude involved in the 
fact that the rays which left the star Alde- 
baran Beta fifty thousand years ago are 
only just reaching the earth now, though 
they have been travelling hither through 
the intervening space at the rate of one 
hundred and eighty thousand miles a sec- 
ond ever since. Tocause the warm blood 
to course again through dead veins, or to 
change water into wine, are more sudden, 
but scarcely more wonder-stirring feats 
than wakening the dormant faculties of 
the mind or turning ignorance into knowl- 
edge. 

Ages ago a Pheenician merchant, ingen- 
ious beyond his fellows, and overwhelmed 
by the increasing multitude and complex- 
ity of his transactions, devised a series of 
symbols by means of which, scratched on 
tablets of baked clay, he was enabled to 
exchange information with traders at a 
distance. ‘“ Behold how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth!” What a blaze of 
illumination may be traced to that uncer- 
tain spark! A faculty took its birth 
therefrom, second only in importance to 
articulate speech. Hitherto intercourse 
in absence had been as impossible as it 
is now for a man to be simultaneously in 
more than one place. Henceforth distance 
in space and time were alike set at naught ; 
the wall of Pyramus was penetrated; the 
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king’s sign-manual commanded obeisance 
in the uttermost parts of his realm ; lovers’ 
flames were fanned even when their whis- 
pers were hushed by distance; and, mar- 
vel of marvels, men being dead yet spoke 
in their own words to countless unborn 
generations. A man must be in love —~a 
woman must be a mother —before either 
can realize the full value of letters. There 
are some ‘who never find themselves in 
either of these conditions — to whom per- 
haps correspondence has been so watered 
down by frequency and by the added im- 
portunity of telegrams that they have come 
to look on the post-bag as an irksome in- 
cident, likeshaving. And all of us (lovers 
and mothers excepted, den entendu) have 
suffered indolence to interfere with inter- 
course by letter. Lord Byron wrote letters 
not amiss, yet even he willingly shirked 
putting pen to paper. “No letters to- 
day,” he notes in his journal; “so much 
the better — no answers.” We are prone 
to assume that the age of correspondence, 
like that of miracles, has passed away; if 
that is so, it has happened through our 
own neglect. Letters are but written con- 
versation ; bright, natural conversation is 
the outward and visible sign of friend- 
ship; and bright, natural letters are as 
delightful and as highly valued as ever — 
only we are too lazy to write them. Yet 
what loads of leisure some people have! 
How few of the young men (young women 
must be credited with plenty of industry 
in correspondence) who loll away rainy 
hours in country houses over the pages of 
sporting and society papers ever think of 
taking up a pen to exchange thoughts with 
distant friends! Let us pry into the cor- 
respondence of a member of this enviable 
class, taking care to fix on one who is 
heart-whole, untrammelled by engagement 
with any fair — for, of course, the mind of 
the enamoured male is abnormally active, 
and drives the quill far and fast. 

It is perhaps the afternoon of Sunday, 
often a period of self-reproach by reason 
of the seductions of luncheon all too gen- 
erous. The golden youth rises from before 
the fire, yawns, stretches himself, and ask- 
ing his host what time the post goes out, 
straddles off to the smoking-room, observ- 
ing that he has a lot of letters to write. 
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This young gentleman has received an ed- 
ucation costly beyond the wildest dreams 
of the medizval student; he is one on 
whom thousands of pounds have been 
lavished to give him the standing of a 
scholar; he has means enough to make 
him absolute disposer of his own time, and 
is of such station in life where a consid- 
erable degree of mental culture may be 
expected. Here are surely the head and 
the hand to bring the Pheenician’s inven- 
tion to consummate fruit. Learning and 
leisure, with all the luxurious appliances 
of a wealthy country house at their com- 
mand, hampered by no irritating defect of 
circumstance — mind will commune with 
mind ; and as we prepare to look over his 
shoulder, we anticipate a real intellectual 
treat. 

Drawing a sheet of exquisite smooth- 
ness from the stand, and dipping a new 
grey-goose quill ina silver fox-head ink- 
stand, the scribe pauses, biting the feather 
of the pen and gazing with a far-off look 
out of the window. His eye wanders over 
the soaked lawn, which was once the clois- 
ter garth of an ancient religious house. 
Even so in olden days may a monk, wearied 
with the task of illuminating a psalter, 
have rested his eyes on the same emerald 
sward. To tell. the truth, our friend is 
puzzled toremember the day of the month, 
though that happens to be displayed in 
large black figures in a frame on the man- 
teipiece. The mental effort seems too 
much for him, for, laying down his pen, 
he pulls out a morocco-leather cigar-case ; 
and it is not till he has a fine regalia under 
way that he begins a letter 


To his Sister. 
“ CAROL PRIORY, SOPPINGHAM, 
“ Sunday. 

** DEAR POLLY, — Please tell the gov- 
ernor I shall arrive on Tuesday by the 
5.15, and will he senda trap for me. Rain- 
ing like anything. Yours, Bo.” 


Evidently he reserves the confidence, al- 
ways so facile and full between brother 
and sister, for their early meeting. 

Before beginning the next letter, some 
minutes are devoted to reflection and cal- 
culation, aided by the aromatic incense of 
Havannah.. Ah! he is now going to 
commit to some intimate friend choice 
thoughts from that well-shaped, capable 
head. But no; the letteris 


To the Secretary, Army and Navy Co- 
operative Society, Victoria Street, 


“ Captain de Crespigny, No. 1,291,065,” 
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(shade of the great Crusader! what think 
you of your direct descendant having to 
certify his identity by a number like a 
convict’s ?) “ requests that 1,000 c. f. E.C. 
cartridges, No. 6 shot, may be sent to him 
at Hieover Hall, Huntingfield.” 


The third and last is going to be the 
letter to admit us to the writer’s mind, for 


it is 
To his Friend. 


“DEAR OLD MAN,— You wanted to 
know what we did here. Friday — Cock- 
shot Wood, § guns, 720 pheas., 213 hares, 
30 rab., 2 woodcock, 18 various; total, 
1,083. Saturday — Bangover Covers, 105 
pheasants, 65 part., 19 hares, 573 rabb., 1o 
woodcock, 2 various ; total, 774. Weather 
blagard [sic], powder straightishh We 
don’t shoot to-morrow; there’s a rotten 
cattle-show or something. I’m off on 
Tuesday — home. Haven’t seen you for 
an age. I don’t suppose we shall meet 
till about the Derby. Take care of your 
life. Yours ever, 

“Bo DE CRESPIGNY.” 


Alas! it seems as if the cheapness of cor- 
respondence has brought upon it the pro- 
verbial corollary. Yet this is an age of 
copious, if not fastidious, reading. It is 
still recognized as a duty to society to 
make one’s self as agreeable as may be in 
conversation. It would therefore seem 
worth the little extra trouble involved to 
make a letter as attractive as a paragraph 
in an evening paper. If it were once 
realized that it is as much a breach of 
good manners to write slatternly as to 
speak curtly, the habit of adequate literary 
expression would soon be acquired. it 
is as integral to good breeding to amuse 
or inform a friend at a distance as to do 
so to one sitting in the next place at 
dinner. 

It is easily imagined how, in former 
times, the arrival of the weekly post must 
have been a vivid incident in the dulness 
of country life ; but 


Born a goddess, Dulness never dies, 


and she seems to have avenged herself for 
the greater frequency of letters by pouring 
her spirit upon their pages. 

In this country we look back to the latter 
half of the eighteenth and the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, as the last 
period when men took enough pains to 
write letters worth reading ; but we should 
be slow to admit that friendship is less 
prized nowthanthen. Walpole, the prince 
of correspondents, quarrelled with most of 
his friends except Sir Horace Mann. Per- 














haps it was distance alone that prevented 
disagreement with him ; but how full and 
warm the current of sympathy flows 
through the letters to the end! and, but 
for this art, their friendship must have 
died early of starvation. It may be as 
cynically true as ever, that although any 
man can say how many horses or cattle he 
possesses, none can say how many friends 
he reckons; still, friendship endures ; and, 
while it does so, it is passing strange that 
the priceless link of correspondence 
should be allowed to rust. 

At the risk of being wearisome, I must 
carry inquiry into this matter a little fur- 
ther. Itis assumed that, because letters 
are so cheap and common, they can never 
be again what they were a hundred and 
fifty years ago. It is not difficult to im- 
agine what they were then. Ina certain 
Scottish country house there hangs on the 
wall of the central hall a mighty fabric of 
appliqué work, originally intended for and 
used as a carpet. Chairs and sofas are 
covered with the same material. It is the 
handiwork of a former lady of the house, 
and dates from 1767-77. The faithful effi- 
gies of hyacinths, crown imperials, fritil- 
laries, honeysuckle, hellebore, tiger-lilies, 
moss and other roses—all the lavish 
heraldry of the seasons that flaunted in 
the castle parterres in those long-dead 
years —still attest the industry of this 
gentle dame and her maidens. One can 
see them sitting around the plum-colored 
fabric, stitching away as weeks, months, 
years slipped by. The part she had to 
play in life is known to have been the 
“patient Grizel” business ; there remain 
her letters in witness of it, the ink more 
faded than her flowers. Truly to her, left 
to struggle with the narrow supplies al- 
lowed her by her selfish and absent hus- 
band, the rare arrival of the post must 
have been an event much looked forward 
to and greatly prized. But the point in- 
sisted on is this — it is mo¢ the rarity of it 
that gave it value, but the trouble people 
took to make their letters compensate for 
their rarity and cost. Obviously, it is the 
people who meet oftenest and on the 
easiest terms who most prize each other’s 
company; so the ease of frequent corre- 
spondence ought to multiply rather than 
detract fromits value. It is easy to test the 
truth of this. Does the lover of to-day 
treasure one whit less fondly, or read over 
one fraction less frequently, the daily letter 
from his mistress that costs him nothing, 
than the lover of last century, who got a 
letter but once a week that cost him eigh- 
teenpence? Does the nineteenth-century 
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mother’s heart yearn less achingly over 
her schoolboy’s blotty scrawls, because 
she receives in a single morning more 
letters from her friends than her grand- 
mother got in six months? Not a bit. 
As an avenue of intercourse, a bond of 
affection, a source of delight, letter-writin 
has no more lost its virtue than pier 
has, only by our slipshod ways we let the 
wine run in the kennel that we used to 
love to set before our friends. 

As with most metaphors, so fault may 
be found with that of a march to express 
the increase of civilization. In some as- 
pects it is like a stream that has ceased to 
run in its oldchannels. For the first time 
in history, from no cause that has ever 
been explained, we are without living 
architecture. In every former age, one 
desiring to build a house or a church in- 
structed his architect as to the scale of 
the work, but never thought it necessary 
to specify the style. That was spontane- 
ous; in the eleventh century the windows 
and doors would have round arches; in 
the thirteenth century, pointed with cap- 
itals on the pilasters; in the fifteenth cen- 
tury the mode dispensed with capitals — 
and soon. In each age it was assumed 
that the new building would be in the 
fashion of the day. Even when that 
fashion was a renaissance, it was a uni- 
form, well-defined renaissance. Not till 
Walpole built Strawberry Hill and Scott 
followed with Abbotsford was it evident 
that architecture had ceased to live, 
Henceforward pretty and interesting piles 
might be reared with the bones of the 
mighty dead (with becoming respect to 
comparative anatomy), but houses could 
no more be living fabrics. 

Modern architects can build excellent 
houses in any known style ; he who pays 
for them has only to specify his fancy. 
Hence the dizarre phenomena of justice 
scowling down Fleet Street from the bat- 
tlements of a feudal fortress —a Venetian 
Gothic palace trying to smile through the 
drizzle of the Western Highland — a tim- 
bered, red-tiled, Cheshire manor-house 
perched beside a Renfrewshire coal-pit, 
like a pretty, smartly dressed lady in a 
dust-cart. 

Signs of flickering life survived even 
Strawberry Hill and Abbotsford; there 
remained till within the last quarter cen- 
tury a semblance of a style of the day. 
Cubitt and Haussman may hereafter be 
remembered as the last architects whose 
work carries upon it the evidence of its 
date. After them— chaos; Queen Anne 
elbows the Abencerrages, King John rubs 


. 
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shoulders with Adelphi Adams, and the 
niggling confectionery of our native Tudor 
cringes before 


Those marble garments of the ancient gods, 
Which the blaspheming hand of Babylon 

* Hath gathered out of ruins, and hath raised 
In this, her dark extremity of guilt. 


One is led to wonder what kind of sen- 
timent will hang in after-ages round the 
ruins of the nineteenth century. It has 
been said that prone as men are to revivals, 
no one will ever be tempted to revive the 
eighteen hundreds. It is indeed difficult 
to imagine any one studiously reconstruct- 
ing Buckingham Palace (itself a distorted 
renaissance), nor can any one believejthat 
any degree of antiquity can ever invest it 
with the charm that hangs over the wasted 
walls of Holyrood, or even the well-pre- 
served dowagerhood of Hampton Court. 

One thing is certain, —our architects 
are preparing a pretty comedy of errors 
for future generations of antiquaries. Mas- 
sive Norman keeps that frown over En- 
glish meadows, hoar peel-towers of the 
Border, dismal brochs on Highland capes, 
countless country churches and manor- 
houses — each has an intelligible story for 
the traveller; but heaven help him who 
shall try five hundred years hence to read 
the tale of nineteenth-century civilization 
by means of its buildings! 

We do not realize the full absurdity of 
it now — perhaps it is as well for the tem- 
pers of some of us that we do not; but it 
will reflect little credit on our art hereafter. 
A spick-and-span house built in the fash- 
ion of a medizval baron’s stronghold is a 
common object on a Surrey heath or at a 
seaside watering-place. As parts of a de- 
tached villa, towers with machicolated 
battlements and loopholed turrets are 
really nothing but an elaborate practical 
joke ; an eligible seaside residence tricked 
out with these is about as serious as the 
men-at-arms in a lord mayor’sshow. The 
architect displays a creditable acquaint- 
ance with archeology, but the effect is not 
more pleasant than when a grown person 
affects juvenile airs. 

But however absurd some results of the 
Gothic revival may be, we are bound to be 
grateful for others. Receiving its main 
impulse from the skill of Pugin, guided 
and strengthened by the exquisite feeling 
and noble language of the author of the 
‘“* Stones of Venice,” it has taken such firm 
hold of the popular imagination that each 
year sees more intelligent care bestowed 
on our ancient buildings. In its early 
fervor it was the cause of terrible ravages 
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from the hand of the restorer, but even his 
work is carried on more reverently now; 
and as for pulling down or wantonly defac- 
ing —an effectual stop has been put to 
these. One can hardly imagine a state of 
public opinion that would allow of such an 
act being perpetrated as that of which the 
writer has lately seen mournful traces ina 
certain ruined Scottish priory. The south 
doorway of the nave is of late Norman 
work, enriched with delicately carved 
mouldings; in adapting the building to 
the requirements of a modern Scottish 
kirk (presumably about two hundred years 
ago), a deep, straight groove has been cut 
right through the ornament on each side 
of the arch, in order to support the gable 
of a porch. 

Certainly one of the pleasanter signs of 
recent civilization is a new-born respect 
for relics of the past. It is a sentiment 
which may not, perhaps, rank as a moral 
virtue, but is to be prized, if on no other 
account, for the keen enjoyment it confers. 
No doubt the present often jars harshly 
with the past, yet often it falls into un- 
expected harmony with it. One spring 
afternoon I strolled into the gardens sur- 
rounding the cathedral of Tours. The 
sun shone brightly on the young leaves; 
an artillery band was playing; the towns- 
folk strolled about or sat under the trees, 
the men, as usual, vying with each other 
in ugliness of attire—the women, no 
doubt, displaying travesty of the last but 
two Parisian fashion; children ran about; 
nurses wheeled perambulators, — in short, 
it was just such a gathering as may be 
witnessed on a fine day in any French 
garrison town. But what has stamped it 
as one of the fairest scenes in a life’s 
memory is that high over the delicate 
greenery soared the grey cathedral towers, 
shining softly like columns of dull silver 
against the blue vault. Eighteen genera- 
tions or more have been laid in the earth 
since these stones were reared heaven- 
ward; rough fellows we should count the 
builders if they stood among us now, and 
we should expect them to be astonished at 
our progress, nor would they disappoint 
us; yet it was ¢heir handiwork that gave 
peculiar charm to the scene. The band 
would have played, the sun shone, the 
trees given as soft a shade, but the whole 
thing would have been forgotten as a 
sleepy /é¢e day but for those cathedral 
towers, which a modern architect might 
mimic, but could not design. 

With all our accumulated experience we 
lack discretion in the art of enjoyment — 





seem indeed to be getting worse rather 
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than better in this respect, more stupid 
rather than wise. It is only possible 
within reasonable limits to touch on an 
instance of this here and there, but a very 
obvious one may be taken at random. 
The hue of gold is that from which the 
eye derives the fullest delight—not yel- 
low, as of a buttercup, but the hue of the 
metal itself. There is in it a sense of ful- 
ness and richness, a blending of glow and 
coolness, which the old illuminators well 
understood, and which no other substance 
can give. Plainly, then, continence of 
taste would forbid the vulgar use of gold, 
even after profusion of discovery had put 
it within every one’s reach. The cupola 
of St. Paul’s, the vanes of Westminster, 
the gates of the Monarch’s park — on 
such as these it may be most rightly 
spread, for these are what we have of 
most noble; but it is not reserved for 
these — it is used in the king’s palace not 
so profusely as in the gin palace, not alone 
on the state coach but on the panels of 
every hackney cab; the trade advertise- 
ment, the publican’s sign — everything 
that is common and much that is unclean 
— borrows the lustre of gilding, till our 
jaded sight loses the sense of what should 
be matchless beauty, and we derive less 
pleasure from it than a negro rightly does 
from contemplating his glass beads. Itis 
a sound canon of taste that places ormolu 
under the same ban as stucco. 

However, it is idle to repine, for if 
sumptuary law were ever to be revived, 
there are perhaps sores for it to deal with 
deeper than this mere surface irritation. 

It may not be too much to hope that the 
reverence which is beginning to be shown 
for ancient monuments may be extended 
to animate and inanimate nature. Hith- 
erto civilization has dealt harshly with 
lands and their wild creatures, altering 
the face of the former and brushing aside 
the latter to make way for omnivorous, 
insatiate man. In this country the regret 
that has long weighed on the minds of the 
few at the sight of devastated landscapes 
has at length, almost too late, begun to 
find expression in the voice of the many. 
On no question does Parliament show 
more vigilant jealousy than on those 
touching encroachment on waste lands; 
railway engineers may no longer regard a 
common as a space intended by nature to 
have a branch line run through it. But 
scored and seared and deeply smirched as 
is the fair face of our island, a similar 
process is going on in all parts of this 
overcrowded globe. Many of us are old 
enough to remember the publication of 
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Mr. Gordon Cumming’s work on African 
adventure and sport, describing how he 
carried out the purpose defined in his 
preface — “to penetrate into the interior 
further than the foot of civilized man had 
yet trodden.” His pages reek with the 
slaughter of countless pachyderms as well 
as of elands, giraffes, and lions. The 
term of a single human generation has 
sufficed to extinguish these noble forms 
of life in Bechuanaland; their existence 
is, indeed, incompatible with civilization, 
unless by timely and kindly forethought 
the example of the United States govern- 
ment is followed in reserving large tracts 
as national parks, wherein some of the 
old world animals may be preserved. 

We may plume ourselves, not without 
reason, on the restrictions placed in late 
years on the cruelty of human beings, 
whether towards each other or towards 
the lower animals. It is an astounding 
matter for reflection how long the much 
vaunted “march ” went on before it oc- 
curred to men that the world would be a 
better place if there were less suffering in 
it. Some of the pioneers of civilization 
themselves suffered most bitterly. No 
mortal ever was born upon this earth more 
willing and capable to leave it a better 
place than he found it than the Franciscan 
friar, Roger Bacon. In his day alchemy 
and astrology obscured the field to be 
afterwards explored by the clear lenses of 
chemistry and astronomy ; yet, hindered as 
he was by the prejudice and superstition 
of the thirteenth century, his genius 
touched the true clue to physical knowl- 
edge, and revealed to him, as through a 
mist, the outlines of truth. 

The vast range of subjects dealt with in 
his little-known works ; the spirit in which 
they are handled, so averse from the mys- 
ticism and obscurantism of his contempo- 
raries, — testify to his unflagging zeal and 
seldom erring understanding. One has to 
picture the breathless, reverent patience 
with which he watched the veil moving 
little by little aside from the face of na- 
ture, to note the masculine fibre of the 
mind that steered so stoutly athwart the 
strong current of contemporary thought, 
before realizing how bitter must have 
been the doom to which jealous ignorance 
consigned him. His precious writings 
were torn from him and condemned ; he 
himself, deprived of books and writing 
materials, was imprisoned for many years ; 
the piercing intellect, forced to refrain 
from observation or research, brooded in 
silence over the might have been. “I 
was imprisoned,” he wrote mournfully in 
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after years, “because of the incredible 
stupidity of those with whom I had to do.” 
Could human cruelty devise a more brutal 
punishment than this? 

Oh, but it may be said, this happened in 
the dark ages. Very well; skip three 
hundred years, and observe the incidents 
of the “march” just two centuries ago. 
Sir Thomas Browne, doctor of medicine, 
the cultivated and lively author not only 
of “ Pseudodoxia Epidemica,” a work de- 
voted to the refutation of vulgar errors, 
but of the far deeper and tenderer “ Re- 
ligio Medici,” appears in the witness-box 
to give evidence against two witches. 

More than a hundred years later (we 
are getting towards the recent stages of 
the “march” nov) lively debates took 
place in the House of Commons upon a 
bill to abolish bear-baiting. The bill was 
thrown out by fifty votes to thirty-two, 
although, to illustrate the horrors of the 
system, the Hon. George Lamb, member 
for Dungarvan, produced a printed paper 
(which is still in existence)in the form of 
a playbill, having at the top the royal 
arms between the letters A. R. (Anna 
Regina), of which the following is the 
text: — 


At the Bear Garden in Hockley in the Hole, 
near Clerkenwell Green. 

These are to give notice to all gentlemen, 
gamesters, and others that on this present 
Monday, being the 27th of April, 1702, a great 
match is to be fought bya bald faced Dog of 
Middlesex against a fallow Dog of Cow Cross, 
for a Guinea each Dog, five let-goes out of 
hand, which goes fairest and furthest in wins 
all; being a General Day of Sport by all the 
Old Gamesters and a Great Mad Bull to be 
turned loose in the Game-place, with Fire- 
works all over him, and two or three Cats ty’d 
to his Tail, and Dogs after them. Also other 
variety of Bull-baiting and Bear-baiting. Be- 
ginning at two of the Clock. 


It is true that the advertisement was at 
that time (in 1825) more than a century 
old, but there was nothing in the law as it 
then was to prevent similar horrors, and 
the House of Commons refused to alter it. 

This brings the matter down to our own 
times. Much has been done, but our 
hands are hardly clean enough for compla- 
cency yet. 

Few societies have done more good 
work than that for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals, yet who can walk in the 
Birdcage Walk in the early morning and 
watch the barbarous treatment of costers’ 
donkeys and ponies there without seeing 
that more is wanted than any society, how- 
ever diligent, can effect? It is a long, flat 
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piece of road, and underfed, overloaded 
animals are mercilessly raced along it. 

It is a pity that horses suffer mutely. 
If they could express their torments by 
yells as piercing and loud in proportion to 
their size as, for example, a wounded hare 
utters, we should soon be enlightened as 
to the amount of suffering in our streets. 
Some of the hansom cabs which ply there 
are admirably turned out and driven, but 
there are still many whose owners act on 
the principle of a minimum of corn and a 
maximum of whipcord. In one such I 
was travelling one day; the driver plied 
his whip vigorously about the tenderest 
parts of his horse’s flanks, and awkwardly 
allowed the lash to strike me across the 
face. The pain was acute, and J did not 
suffer in silence; yet for one indirect cut 
that I received in that journey, the unfor- 
tunate quadruped received scores. He 
received punishment at the rate of about 
fifty lashes a mile, which, if his average 
daily task is moderately computed at 
meen miles, would give the hideous total 
of six hundred lashes a day! 

This incident took place in broad day- 
light, but cabmen’s night horses are in- 
deed a pitiful class. Nearly all of.those 
that are assembled nightly in Palace Yard, 
when the House of Commons is sitting, 
are suffering from navicular disease, 
caused by fast work on hard pavements. 
You may see the unhappy animals stand- 
ing with first one fore foot, then the other, 
pointed forward to relieve the pain, which 
must resemble toothache on a large scale, 
for it is caused by the decay of a bone 
nearly two inches long in the centre of the 
foot. Would society endure horses being 
worked in this condition if they could sig- 
nify their pangs as plainly as a fine lady 
with neuralgia ? 

The barbarity of tight bearing-reins was 
forcibly exposed and condemned by a 
writer in “ Maga” of June, 1875, and cer- 
tainly the excessive use of them thereafter 
became less common; but it is still too 
often to be seen. It would not be seen at 
all if. people in general understood the pe- 
culiar form of torture produced by it. A 
pair of fat, well-groomed, 16-hands car- 
riage horses standing in the street are not 
subjects to attract commiseration from 
passers-by; the restless tossing of their 
heads may be taken for the sign of pride 
and spirit; but what heart-rending groans 
could alone express what these fine ani- 
mals have to endure! Along the top of 
a horse’s neck runs a massive sinew, strong 
enough to support the leverage of the 
head; it is attached to several vertebra 
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nearest the shoulder, then it runs free over 
the crest and becomes attached again to 
the vertebre@ nearest the poll. When the 
head is pulled into the position decreed by 
man’s vanity, the vertebrz under the crest 
press hard into the sinew, and must cause 
intense suffering, sometimes setting up 
the inflammation known as poll-evil. 

Some years ago I was witness of an act 
of great though unintentional cruelty in- 
flicted by the ignorance of scientific people 
concerned in the management of an elec- 
tric exhibition. Among other examples 
of the application of electric lighting was 
one to show it in operation under water. 
A glass globe, filled with water, contained 
a burner in full blaze, and—a goldfish. 
Of course the fish was only put in to make 
an attractive object, but one has only to 
remember that fish suffer from exposure 
even to ordinary daylight, that the whole 
surface of their bodies is sensitive to it, 
and lastly, that they have no eyelids — 
cannot close their eyes —to realize that 
this was torture applied of more than Car- 
thaginian ferocity. In this matter of cru- 
elty the intentions of this generation are 
undoubtedly good, although it seems as if 
in some respects civilization had out- 
stripped knowledge —as if we had been 
travelling too fast to take sufficient 
thought. 

Although we are all ready to take credit 
for the advance of civilization, there are 
constantly heard complaints about the 
signs of the times. One of the commonest 
of these is that “servants are not what 
they were.” It would be very odd if they 
were, considering that masters pride them- 
selves upon being very different from 
those of olden time, and that all the sur- 
roundings and manner of life have altered 
so much. But what is intended to be con- 
veyed is that servants are no longer so 
good as they were. It is a peevish and 
wearisome complaint that has been heard 
from generation to generation. Evensuch 
a shrewd observer and frank moralist as 
Defoe gave utterance to it nearly two cen- 
turies ago. Hear his grumble in “ Every- 
body’s Business is Nobody’s Business” 
about the servant girl of 1725:— 


Her neat leathern shoes are now trans- 
formed into laced ones with high heels; her 
yarn stockings are turned into fine woollen 
ones, with silk clocks; and her high wooden 
pattens are kicked away for leathern clogs. 
She must have a hoop, too, as well as her 
mistress; and her poor linsey-woolsey petti- 
coat is changed into a good silk one, four or 
five yards wide at the least. Not to carry the 
description further, in short, plain country 
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Joan is now turned into a fine city madam, — 
can drink tea, take snuff, and carry herself as 
high as the best. 


But indeed this spirit of complaint is 
of far higher antiquity than Defoe’s day. 
As a narrative, few chapters of Holy Writ 
are more graphic than 1 Sam. xxv., which 
describes an episode in the knight-errantry 
of David, the future king of Israel. He 
comes to the abode of Nabal, “* whose pos- 
sessions were in Carmel; and the man was 
very great, .. . and the name of his wife 
was Abigail; and she was a woman of 
good understanding, and of a beautiful 
countenance; but the man was churlish 
and evil in his doings.” Has it nota fa- 
miliar ring in our ears when this rich churl 
exclaims, ‘“ There be many servants that 
break away from their masters nowa- 
days”? Well, at all events, persists the 
laudator temporis acti, there was always 
a wholesome distinction between classes 
until recent years ; the aping of gentility 
by such persons as have no real claim to 
the quality has come in since the first 
Reform Act. Notso. Hereisa passage 
from a letter to the Edinburgh Magazine 
for September, 1785, which might have 
appeared with equal freshness in the 
Saturday Review of last week: — 


The word gentleman seems to have extended 
its signification very considerably within these 
last few years, and in my memory to have 
comprehended almost every male bein who 
wears a linen shirt. The gentleman, I was 
informed, who had come to take my measure 
for a pair of black plush breeches, was in the 
lobby ; the gextleman of whom I had bought 
some cart harness had, it seems, done me the 
honor to call when I was abroad (2.¢., out 
walking or driving, not in foreign parts), and 
had left his name on a card, forsooth, etc. 


The influence under which the minds of 
men revert fondly to bygone times is not 
altogether unkindly; “the pattern of the 
altar of the Lord which our fathers made ” 
mustever be dearer to us than the latest 
improved pattern ; but to fall foul of trifling 
failures in social respect, or to imagine a 
new-born uppishness in wage-earners, be- 
tokens imperfect understanding or a dull 
imagination. It sits with least grace on 
those who have derived most advantage 
from the general advance in comfort and 
abundance of every sort. 

But to quote Mr. Leslie Stephen once 
more, ‘‘ We must not cry over a dead don- 
key while the children are in want of 
bread.” The times have a far graver as- 
pect than any that have been touched on 
in the random and somewhat trivial para- 
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graphs of this article. We cannot escape 
from our own shadows. The time may'be 
at the door when the people shall be so 
well educated, and shall have learnt so 
perfectly the art of self-government, that 
spoiled ballot-papers will be unknown, 
save such as may be defaced, of significant 
purpose, by poetical lampoons on the can- 
didates. But also the time must be at 
hand when, if the population maintains its 
present rate of increase, standing-room on 
the globe will become a pressing problem. 
The strain of competition is intense ; cap- 
ital and labor seem to have thrown aside 
all semblance of good-will; there is an 
anxiety on the minds of those who have 
leisure to think that is not lessened by the 
thought that the administration of affairs 
in this country depends upon those who 
have little time for reflection, upon whom 
the question of a few shillings a week 
more or less wages presses far more nearly 
than the guidance of an empire’s destiny. 
There be many who sigh, “ Ask for the old 
paths where is the good way, and walk 
therein, and ye shall find rest for your 
souls,” and to these it seems almost as if 
the dilemma were one fulfilling the condi- 
tion stipulated for by the heathen poet : — 


Nor let the God in person stand display’d, 
Unless the laboring plot deserve his aid. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
EIGHT DAYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE TOUCHSTONE OF 
PERIL.’’ 


I will a round unvarnished tale deliver. — Othello. 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
IN THE PALACE, 


WHEN Mr. Wynn was told by his ser- 
vants of the disturbance in the city, he 
thought it a mere ordinary bazaar riot. 
Even when, in accord with their urgent 
appeals, he had determined to take May 
up to the cantonment, he supposed that it 
was probably only one of those fights be- 
tween Hindoos and Mahommedans which 
were not uncommon in the town. Even 
when his progress had beer interrupted 
and his course diverted, when the nuwab’s 
troopers had ordered his coachman to 
drive to the palace, no sense of any espe- 
cial personal danger, for May or himself 
troubled him. In fact, he looked on the 
being conducted to the palace as being 
taken to a place of safety. The nuw4b 
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had always been on the most friendl 
terms with the English residents and wit 
himself. May herself had been more 
disturbed. She had not witnessed one 
of those religious conflicts betwixt Ma- 
hommedans and Hindoos which had often 
attained large proportions and given the 
local authorities so much trouble to sub- 
due. But when, on stepping out of the 
carriage within the palace walls, she sees 
Philip Lennox ride in through the gate- 
way, she too feels that all is safe. The 
vivid brightening of her face, as she turned 
it towards him, which made its beauty 
shine forth as does a fair landscape when 
a gleam of sunshine falls upon it —the 
vivid look of joy and welcome, loving wel- 
come, in her eyes—caused Lennox to 
think himself amply repaid for having 
given up the chance of active military 
employment without the palace to-day. 
The officer commanding the nuw4b’s 
troops had started when he had seen Len- 
nox ride in at the gateway; but he now 
walks quietly up to the group, and saying, 
* You would like to join the other English 
people,” bids them follow him. The as- 
pect of affairs does not seem disturbing to 
the new-comers. But when Lennox ob- 
serves the dirty, neglected condition of 
the little courtyard into which they are 
conducted, observes how carefully the gate 
is closed behind them, and hears their 
conductor say in an off-hand way, and ina 
tone of voice very different indeed from 
the polite one in which he had addressed 
them as they came along, “ Here are some 
more of them,” he experiences a sudden 
misgiving, which, if it depresses him, also 
makes him glad that he had determined to 
come into the palace and be with May. 
Were she safe within it, he would rather 
be without; but if any danger threatens 
her within, he is glad to be within too, by 
her side, though there is no man on earth 
to whom inaction on a day like this could 
be more terrible. The narrow, dirty stair- 
case, to the foot of which they are con- 
ducted, does not add to his misgivings, 
for he knows that these are common in 
the finest Eastern houses. Splendid inner 
domestic staircases belong to the chilly 
West; magnificent outer public flights of 
steps to the warm East. And when they 
have entered the apartment to which the 
staircase leads their first thoughts are 
occupied with the people they meet there. 
“You here!”’ say Lennox and Mr. Wynn 
in one breath to Mr. Melvil. 

“Yes, I am here,” says the head of their 
community gloomily. 

“You here!” says Maud Hilton to Len- 
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nox, as he happens to stand by her. “I 
had hoped ” — the color rises into her face 
—* I mean understood, that you had left 
Khizrabad.” 

“I thought I would stay over to-day. I 
am very glad now I did.” 

Maud Hilton feels a sinking of the 
heart such as she had not experienced 
during the most terrible preceding mo- 
ments of that day. She understood him. 
He was glad that he had remained to be 
with May Wynn this day. 

After a quick exchange of experiences 
—“ How did you come here?” “Who 
would have expected that we should meet 
together here when we parted at the 
parade-ground this morning?” — Mr. Mel- 
vil leads Lennox away to the end of the 
long apartment in order to obtain from 
him a more particular account of what is 
going on without. 

They are men of opposite character. 
They belong to antagonistic official 
schools — the non-regulation and the regu- 
lation, the autocratic and the bureaucratic. 
While Lennox despised the red-tape sys- 
tem which Mr. Melvil worked so well, Mr. 
Melvil had a great horror of the lawless 
method of administration in which Lennox 
had distinguished himself. But each knew 
that the other was a strong man. They 
came together instinctively in the present 
crisis. 

Lennox can only tell that matters have 
got worse. “The 66th has killed its offi- 
cers and joined the mutineers, and so 
greatly added to their strength.” 

“ But why did not Moss come down to 
the city with his whole force at once?” 

“He ought to have done so—got in 
touch with these scoundrels and never lost 
touch of them until he had smashed them 
up. 

“It is a pity he is so old.” 

“Yes; that is the worst of our seniority 
system.” 

“ And I cannot imagine why the pursu- 
ing force from Abdoolapore is not here. 
They must have sent one after the muti- 
neers.” 

“If they had it would have been here 
by this. I am beginning to think they 
have not sent one. Old Heaviside is 
nothing but a mass of flesh now. We 
would not keep him in the Punjab.” 

“The greater need for more energetic 
movements here. If I and you were only 
with the brigadier, out of this place!” 
And then the refrain which has been ring- 
ing through his brain for so many hours 
finds expression in words again : — 

“ To think of my being in confinement 
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here when I should be without, ordering, 
encouraging, directing.” 

“ Then we are in confinement?” 

“Yes.” 

“In the nuw&b’s palace — his soldiers 
on guard below. Has he joined these 
mutineers? That would give a new as- 
pect to the affair. I have always thought 
there was more than we knew in the pres- 
ent mutinous condition of the sepoys ; the 
new cartridge does not explain it.” 

“Tam certain that the nuw&b himself 
has not gone against us. He is weak and 
indolent, but he is no fool, and he has a 
keen enough eye for his own interests. Itis 
that intriguing Sikunder Begum. In fact, 
the man said that it was expressly by her 
orders that I was put into confinement 
here.” “ That does for her,” he adds in 
an aside. 

“Then we ought to try to see the nuw&b.” 

“Exactly, exactly,” says Mr. Melvil 
eagerly. “That is what 1 wanttodo. I 
am sure that if I could only get to speak 
to him I should be able to direct things 
from here — even be able to get ourselves 
sent up to the cantonment. But I cannot 
get a message sent tohim. I have been 
down twice to the men on guard, but they 
only laughed at me and abused me.” The 
color rose dark and red into Melvil’s face. 
That was a terrible experience for one 
accustomed to nothing from the natives 
but the utmost, not to say cringing, defer- 
ence. “ They shall pay for that yet.” 

“ And the ladies cannot possibly remain 
here all day long,” says Lennox, glancing 
down the Any bare, empty, dirty room. 
“Let us go down to the fellows once more. 
Perhaps I may be able to induce them to 
take the message, or have it sent.” 

Whether that commanding look and 
presence, that commanding tone of voice, 
which had awed furious men into obedi- 
ence in situations which to Lennox him- 
self had seemed far more critical and 
dangerous, would have the same effect 
here, was not to be put to the test. Foot- 
steps are now heard on the stairs, and the 
chief eunuch, Jhundoo Khan, with a fol- 
lowing of three or four armed men, enters 
the room. Jhundoo Khan hoped hereafter 
to be prime minister, commander of the 
forces — what not ; but at present he held 
his own post as chief of the zenana, and 
he took a great pleasure and pride in his 
duties ; he had also made them very profit- 
able. When he had been informed that 
two English young women had been placed 
in the apartment as prisoners, he had de- 
termined to visit it as soon as he could; 
and when he hears of the arrival of a third 
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one he immediately hastens to it. He 
must take the disposal of them in his own 
hands at once. Here wasa rare chance. 
Here was favor to be won of the young 
princes, perhaps of the nuw&b himself. 
Here was money to be made. He must 
not let any one else take advantage of the 
chance — interfere here. It was his busi- 
ness. The moment he enters the room he 
takes a professional look at the three girls, 
standing together. 

“ I have come toarrange about quarters 
for you,” he says in his thin, shrill voice. 
“ These young ladies cannot remain in so 
poor a place as this.” “The padre’s 
daughter is the best looking of the three,” 
he thinks tohimself. He knows very well 
who the three are. He has often taken 
the trouble to look at them, though they 
have never before taken the trouble to look 
at him. 

“TI must have an interview with the 
nuw4&b sahib, and that at once,” says Mr. 
Melvil. 

“ The nuw4b sahib is ill. 
be disturbed.” 

“It will be better for him to be dis- 
turbed—it will be more profitable for 
him. You will go and inform him that I 
must have an interview with him at once. 
It will be for his own benefit.” 

“The royal bed-chamber is closed,” 
squeaks the eunuch; “no one dare even 
go near it now.” 

“1 command you to take him my mes- 
sage at once,” says Melvil, in a peremp- 
tory tone of voice. 

“Command me! I will slap you across 
the mouth.” Those are the words the 
eunuch has on his lips to utter. But he 
glances at May Wynn; he has conceived 
a great admiration for her; he longs to 
make her over tosomebody — sell her ; he 
longs to get her into his power at once. 
So he answers Mr, Melvil quietly. 

“The nuwab sahib cannot really be 
disturbed just now. His orders, the phy- 
sician’s orders, are imperative. He has 
retired. to his royal couch to sleep. He 
must have his sleep. When he has had his 
sleep he will be better. He will awaken 
in the afternoon — nay, sooner, for he has 
not had his midday meal. Your message 
shall be delivered to him then. And, in 
the mean while, if the ladies will come 
with me, I will take them to better apart- 
ments, properly furnished apartments, 
apartments cooled with tatees.” 

“And these gentlemen?” asks Mrs. 
Hilton. 

“ Arrangements will be made for them 
here.” 


He cannot 
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“T will not go anywhere without my hus- 
band. I will not be parted from him,” 
says Mrs. Hilton decisively. 

“Nor I from my father,” exclaims May 
Wynn. 

“ The apartments are in the zenana, and 
you know the gentlemen could not go in 
there,” says the eunuch. 

“That is true,” says Mr. Melvil. He 
has no direct personal interest in the 
women. And he has no thought of any 
special danger threatening them. Their 
nationality will protect them. The ter- 
rible events of the Mutiny have not yet 
happened. As yet the white skin ensures 
its possessors honor and respect and secu- 
rity; does not as yet mark them out for 
humiliation and dishonor and destruction. 
None of the Englishmen suspect what is 
in the eunuch’s mind. Had Lennox done 
so most certainly it would not have gone 
well with Jhundoo Khan. 

“] remain here,” exclaims Mrs. Hilton 
firmly. 

“You can do that if you like,” says 
Jhundoo Khan, as he strokes his aged, 
hairless chin with his long, bony fingers ; 
“and these tender, delicate young wom- 
en,” surveying the girls with his vicari- 
ously wanton eyes, “ will come with me.” 

“ Neither I nor my daughters will be 
parted from my husband,” says Mrs. Hil- 
ton peremptorily, looking at the eunuch 
fiercely. 

At this moment a man comes flying into 
the room, as he has come flying up the 
staircase, though his naked feet have made 
no noise upon it, and cries out to the 
eunuch, — 

“I have found you at last. The Sikun- 
der Begum has called you—has called 
you quickly. You must come to her at 
once. You must let nothing delay you — 
nothing.” 

“T will return as soon as I can,” says 
Jhundoo Khan, looking at Mr. Melvil, 
“and it may be with an intimation from 
his Highness the nuw&b that he will be 
able to see you.. Perhaps I may be able 
to arrange for separate apartments for 
you, for each family separately.” A new 
scheme for getting them into his power 
has come into his head. 

“You will send in something for the 
ladies to sit on at once,” says Lennox. 

“Yes, and something nice for them to 
eat,” says the eunuch. “ But I hope soon 


to conduct them—you all—to better 
apartments.” 

‘“* And water,” says Mr. Hilton. 

“Yes — water,” and the eunuch hurries 
away, for the Sikunder Begum rules to-day, 
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And now the suddenly made prisoners 
pass the time in more detailed narration 
of what has happened to them all. The 
Hiltons and Mr. Melvil have already in- 
terchanged experiences, but the last-com- 
ers have to hear their story and tell their 
own in complete detail. The narratives 
of Mr. Melvil and the Hiltons are the 
most thrilling. Lennox passing lightly 
over his own encounters and narrow es- 
capes on the way to the Wynas’. The 
singularity of their experience, Mr. Wynn 
points out, is that they had thought that 
nothing very extraordinary was happening. 

“It was you who were in danger of 
your lives,” says May Wynn with a shud- 
der, looking at Maud and Agnes Hilton. 
“ T should have fainted had I been ia your 
place. I do not know how you had the 
courage to face that man, Mrs. Hilton; 
his mere look, his appearance, would have 
been too much for me.” 

* T suppose a mother will do anything in 
defence of her children,” says Mrs. Hil- 
ton; “and I was defending my own life 
too.” 

But they all applaud her heroic action, 
none more loudly than Lennox. And Maud 
Hilton, standing by his side, a little apart 
from the others, hungers to hear from him 
some special word of delight at her own 
escape from such deadly peril, but it 
comes not. May Wynn drops her hand- 
kerchief, and he strides forward to lift it 
up for her, eager to be of the smallest ser- 
vice to her. Maud Hilton’s heart is very 
bitter within her. The hottest hours of 
the day, those succeeding noon, are now 
upon them, and the myriads of flies are a 
great torment to them. Then a troop of 
men arrive with bedsteads and stools, and 
baskets containing cakes and sweetmeats, 
and, what is far more welcome than all, 
earthenware jars of water. Lie back in 
md chair and close your eyes, and see 

ow soon twenty minutes go by; and so 
the time slips by with them. And the ful- 
filment of the eunuch’s promise of sending 
them the bedsteads and food and drink, 
makes them hope for the fulfilment of his 
other promises, and hope helps the heavi- 
est moments by. But now a very long 
time has elapsed since the eunuch’s hasty 
departure. And Mr. Melvil, the chief civil 
functionary, the man in highest authority, 
stands in a very different relation to the 
events of the day than any of the other 
men in here with him. Mr. Wynn may 
lament deeply the probable loss of those 
carefully cherished memorials of his wife 
and his happy married life; Mr. Hilton 
may lament deeply the plunder of the bank 
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and of his own property; but while Mr. 
Melvil may also perhaps have to lament 
the destruction of a splendid house and 
valuable property, which possess the qual- 
ity, rare in India, of having been in his 
family for two generations back, his con- 
finement and withdrawal from action this 
day mean to him what they do not to any 
of the others—mean so much to him, 
the capable, energetic, ambitious man, in 
supreme authority here. The day is pass- 
ing by; is he to have no share in its ex- 
traordinary and important occurrences? 
He paces up and down the apartment. 
He cannot sit still. He cannot endure the 
delay any longer. 

“Will you come down with me to the 
guard? I must send a man to inquire 
what has become of the eunuch,” he says 
to Lennox. 

At this moment the girls jump up as 
they feel their seats tremble under them, 
and gaze at one another with terrified 
looks, as a low, deep roar fills the apart- 
ment, notwithstanding all its closed doors. 

“It is an earthquake,” says Maud Hil- 
ton. 

“ An explosion,” says Lennox ; “ it must 
be in the arsenal.” 

“Can it be that our troops from Abdoo- 
lapore have arrived?” says Mr. Hilton 
excitedly. ‘They may have sent a shell 
into the town and it may have dropped 
into the powder godowns in the arsenal.” 

That being the most agreeable surmise, 
they adopt it. 

Mr. Melvil and Lennox go down to the 
guard. They have not heard where the 
explosion was. Yes, the chief eunuch said 
that he was coming back shortly to remove 
the Feringhees to another place; he had 
probably been delayed ; there was a great 
turmoil in the palace to-day. 

The two Englishmen go up-stairs again ; 
and as the outer air is now somewhat 
cooler, they open the doors, and all go out 
into the verandah overlooking the court. 
And they form groups and talk. The 
three girls are together, and they discuss 
what effect to-day’s occurrences are likely 
to have on that great coming event in 
which they are all so much interested and 
in which they are to play leading parts — 
Beatrice Fane’s wedding. And Mr. Hil- 
ton and his wife are together, and he is 
expressing his hope that if the bank’s 
money is gone its books at all events may 
be safe — one of those books is more val- 
uable than all the gold coins lost, even 
though there were so many of them —and 
he thinks that they must be safe. Why 
should they be taken away or destroyed ? 
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And Lennox and Mr. Wynn discuss the 
unexpected situation together. Mr. Wynn 
expresses his astonishment: “ We in con- 
finement! In Khizrabad! In the nuwab’s 
palace! Here! What does it mean?” 

‘It means that this is not merely a mu- 
tiny of some of our sepoy regiments, but 
a great political convulsion,” says Lennox 
thoughtfully. And Mr. Melvil is pacing 
up and down the verandah by himself. 
Again has his impatience almost passed 
beyond the limits of endurance, when he 
gives a joyful cry as he sees the chief 
eunuch coming in at the gateway. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE CHANGE OF QUARTERS. 


THE eunuch had, as we know, told the 
truth when he said that the nuw4b had 
shut himself up in his chamber and re- 
fused to see anyone. But there was one 
to whom neither the nuwab nor those 
about him dared to refuse admittance. 
This was the Sikunder Begum. The nu- 
wb has enjoyed some hours of complete 
seclusion and rest, when the begum is an- 
nounced. The Delight of the Palace is 
desirous of ascertaining from the Sun of 
Wealth how his disposition is now. She 
makes the inquiry. 

“There is a great pain in my head,” 
says the poor nuw4&b, as he rests his right 
elbow on his right knee, and then lays 
his right cheek on the palm of his right 
hand. 

She soothes him and sympathizes with 
him. Truly her voice is that of the bul- 
bul; he has often said so in verse. 

“ What her dearest one needs is rest.” 

The nuw4b nods his head. 

“What her beloved one requires is 
quiet.” 

The nuw4b nods his head. 

“ A few hours’ more rest and quiet and 
the monarch of her heart will be able to 
hold the public durbar she has promised 
in his name.” 

“Oh, my poor head !” groans the nuw&b. 

“ Nay, we need not hold the durbar if 
he does not feel equal to it. It is much 
desired by the leaders of the now victori- 
ous troops, but she can satisfy them. 
Would she not do anything to ensure her 
master rest?” 

* May every blessing rest upon you!” 

“ But there is one document here that it 
is necessary for him to sign.” And she 
lifts up from the side of the dais the nu- 
wab’s highly ornamental pen-and-ink case 
which is lying there as usual. 

“What is it about?” asks the nuwAb. 





‘*His Mightiness needs rest. Why 
should he take the needless trouble to ask ? 
He has but to affix his august signature 
here.” 

“If you hesitate to tell me, it is the 
more necessary for me to know,” says the 
nuwab sharply. 

“Tt is the warrant for the execution of 
the English people now in imprisonment 
here.” 

“ English people —in imprisonment — 
here? Who are they?” 

“Oh, only some half-dozen men and 
women.” 

“Women! women! You would not 
have women slain?” 

“ Why not?” says the begum fiercely. 
“Ts it not the she-wolves that breed the 
he-wolves? When you slay wild beasts or 
noxious reptiles do you stay to inquire 
whether they are male or female? Do 
you not rather slay the female serpent? 
These English shall be rooted out of the 
land — man, woman, and child — the 
whole infidel brood of them. Does not the 
Koran, the exalted, the revelation of the 
will of God, enjoin us, in many places, to 
destroy the infidel, to slay them wherever 
we find them?” 

“ Not women.” 

“ There is no distinction of sexes.” 

The begum had learnt Persian and 
Arabic, because of the delight she took in 
the exercise of her strong mental facul- 
ties, to please the nuw4b, and because she 
loved distinction, She had learned a 
great many passages of the Koran by 
heart, because of the religious merit ac- 
quired thereby; because of the applause 
it brought her; and because of the power 
those authoritative utterances gave her. 
Most of all, because of her desire to grasp 
and wield their authoritative utterances, 
because of her strong personal pleasure in 
them, had she devoted herself to learning 
all those texts that commanded the slaying 
of the infidel. 

“When ye encounter the unbelievers 
strike off their heads.” 

“ Kill the idolators wheresoever ye shall 
find them.” 

These and many other like passages 
does she now quote. But the nuw4&b is 
immovable. 

“This deed would not only be wrong 
but foolish,” he exclaims. “It would be 
more in accord with good policy to treat 
these people well.” 

“T would have them all slain, because 
it is commanded, and because I hate them, 
and above all because it is in accord with 
good policy. If we fail it will be better to 
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have no one to bear witness against us. 
Dead people tell no tales.” 

The nuw4b then takes his stand on his 
complete inability, at the present moment, 
even to write his name. “I cannot do it.” 

“Then that must serve,” says the 
begum, and she traces on the paper an 
imitation of the pretty and curious convo- 
lution of characters which forms the nu- 
w4b’s signature, and which she has often 
amused herself and him by copying. “ And 
that is your seal at all events,” and she 
takes his private seal from the writing-case 
and puts its impress on the paper. ‘“ She 
has brought great trouble on the house, 
and now she will bring utter destruction 
on it,” groans the poor nuw4b, when she 
has left the room. He has often said that 
her voice was to him as that of the bulbul; 
but though he had never said it, he had 
often thought, as he did now, that her 
voice had been also in his ear as that of 
the ominous screech-owl. 

Returning to her apartment — the beau- 
tiful octagon chamber — the begum sends 
an urgent message to the chief eunuch to 
wait upon her at once; that was the one 
delivered to him in the room where the 
English people were confined; they did 
not know how nearly it concerned them. 
She is now on her dais, reclining against 
a heap of cushions, while the Soubahdar 
Rustum Khan and the chief eunuch are 
seated before her. 

“ But here is the nuw4b’s warrant for 
their execution,” the begum is saying, as 
she holds up the paper. 

“ The slaying of women is to me forbid- 
den,” the soubahdar reiterates. 

“But you have only to make the ar- 
rangements.” 

“TI will not have anything to do with 
their death.” 

“* Have you not often said that you would 
do anything for me?” 

“ Anything that may become me as a 
man and a soldier.” 

“ And are we not commanded to slay the 
infidel?” and she quotes him the texts. 

“Well, I have disobeyed too many of 
the good precepts of the Koran, the ex- 
alted, to be troubled about disobeying 
some of the severe ones. To do this deed 
would be against my honor.” 

“ What is commanded by your religion 
cannot be against your honor.” 

But all her arguments are in vain. Then 
she hints that the loss of her favor, of the 
nuwab’s favor, may mean the frustration 
of his ambitious hopes. ‘“ How can you 
hope to command our armies, if you do 
not carry out our wishes —if you disobey 
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the nuw4b’s commands—if you are so 
squeamish ?” 

“Not for the sake of anything to my 
personal advantage could I take part in a 
deed that would so shame my manhood. 
And it would be well if you would now 
give me permission to depart. I have 
many things to attend to.” 

And she gives him permission to de- 
part. 

“ Then I will hand the warrant to you, 
Jhundoo Khan,” says the begum. “ You 
dare not refuse to carry it out.” 

“TI wonder at his Highness issuing it, 
or his signing it,” says the eunuch, looking 
at the paper. 

“Ts not that his own signature — his 
own seal?” 

“Yes,” says the eunuch, looking at 
them. 

“ But itis a pity, a great pity — they are 
such handsome young women,” goes on 
the guardian and provider of the zenana 
reflectively. “Ha!” says the begum, 
“for that speech of yours too must they 
die. I will not have those white-faced 
women about here. You would like to 
gain favor and make money by them, I 
koow. But remember, Jhundoo Khan, 
that if you would attain to wealth and 
power you can do so now only through 
me.” 

They then discuss the matter quietly. 

“ After I have conveyed them to their 
separate apartments they can be killed 
there. I can get plenty to do it. The 
men of Sheitanpara are abroad to-day. 
They are plying their trade in the open — 
are ready to do murder for hire. You will 
pay them well?” 

“Yes ”—and then the begum is silent 
for a while. 

“ No; I must see that pig of a Milmil ” 
(Melvil) “Sahib die with my own eyes” 
—and then she is silent again for a few 
minutes; and then she gives the eunuch 
certain directions. 

When Melvil saw the eunuch enter the 
courtyard the last rays of the setting sun 
were, not flooding the land — they do not 
do that at this season of the year — but 
illuminating the heavens, and the eastern 
horizon glows with as bright a light as the 
western. A clear white light shines within 
the enclosures and courtyards of the pal- 
ace. Melvil and the others move into the 
long apartment, and Melvil hastens to the 
end of it to meet the chief eunuch, who, 
having left his armed retainers at the foot 
of the stairs, enters it alone. 

“TI have come to conduct you to other 
apartments which I have had prepared for 
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you.” Though he does not employ the 
complimentary epithets, “ Cherisher of the 
Poor,” and “ Sun of Wealth,” and “ High 
in Place,” of which he would have been so 
profuse a day or two before, Melvil re- 
marks that the tone of his voice and his 
manner and bearing are more polite than 
they have been at any previous period of 
the day. “We ought not to have been 
put into this apartment atall. We should 
not have been kept here all day without 
any comforts, without any tatees or pun- 
kahs,” says Mr. Melvil sharply. “I hope 
our sleeping apartments will be better.” 

“The best in the world —small, but 
you will sleep more soundly in them than 
you have ever slept before. Will you fol- 
low me?” 

In front of the courtyard extends a wide 
open space which runs the whole length of 
the fortress, from one gateway to the 
other, and separates the private buildings 
of the palace proper, which run along the 
river side or eastward battlement, from the 
more public buildings, which run along 
the westward or city side battlement. 
They move across this towards the palace. 
They pass through a gateway and enter a 
pretty little garden, whose walks are paved 
with marble and in which I have often lin- 
gered — as I would fain linger now —and 
mused on the different sensations pro- 
duced by this shut-in garden and those 
conveyed by a garden out in the open face 
of nature. What a contrast, here, be- 
tween the tender flowers and the hard 
stone, between the waving boughs and 
tremulous leaves of the trees and the 
hard, straight, firmly fixed lines of the 
buildings! From the garden they entera 
small inner courtyard, into which the 
watercourse irrigating the garden runs, 
The water, taken off from the Jumna so 
many miles higher up, dashes merrily 
along the masonry conduit that is now 
conducting it back to the Jumna again — 
rejoicing, an eastern writer would say, to 
rejoin its parent stream, as our souls ought 
to rejoice at the moment of death at the 
moment of approaching reconfluence with 
the divine original source — 


Blest moment of release from bonds of clay, 

The soul, rejoicing, heavenward wings its 
course, 

And throwing off its vesture of decay, 

The spark divine flies upward to its source. 


They move along the conduit, and, in 
doing so, advance toward a body of men 
who are standing by the side of it, at the 
point where it turns almost at right an- 
gles in its course. The conduit is a wide 
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one, and has perpendicular masonry sides, 
They and these men are on the same side 
of the channel and within the angle formed 
by its change of direction. The eunuch, 
leading, passes a little way on in this new 
direction and then suddenly halts. The 
English are within the very point of the 
angle; the men waiting there and the 
eunuch’s followers, six in number, sud- 
denly form a line behind them; they are 
hemmed in between them and the conduit, 
in a small and triangular space. The ma- 
nceuvre had been carried out as the begum 
had directed. 

The chief eunuch has wheeled round, 
and drawing his scimitar from its gorgeous 
scabbard, he says to Mr. Melvil, coming 
immediately behind him: “The orders 
are that you are to be killed here.” 

“What foolery is this?” says Melvil 
sternly. 

“No foolery, but the fact. You are to 
be killed here. These men attend to kill 
you. It is so ordered.” 

Melvil glances towards the men. They 
are a most villainous-looking lot, men of 
the lowest class, as always have been 
those who have done the evil deeds in 
such times; and each man has in his hand 
a sword, or spear, or long, heavy butcher’s 
or tanner’s knife; and one or two carry 
matchlocks of which they now begin to 
blow up the cotton matches. That action 
gives Melvil a sudden spasm at the heart. 
Nothing could give stronger confirmation 
of the eunuch’s words, nothing could show 
more clearly that their death had been de- 
termined upon and prepared for. But his 
voice is calm and steady and dignified as 
he says to the eunuch, “Ordered! The 
nuw4b sahib could never have ordered it. 
He would not be guilty of murder; and 
he knows that our death would bring utter 
destruction on himself and his house.” 

“The warrant for your death is under 
his own hand and seal.” 

“ He would never order you to slay ten- 
der women. I know thenuw&b. Heisa 
man of too good a disposition for that.” 

“Well, it does seem a pity that such 
handsome young women should be killed ; 
but she would have it so.” 

“She?” 

“The Sikunder Begum. It is she who 
has ordered you to be killed here, under 
her own eyes. She is up in that balcony 
— up there.” 

Melvil glances up at the projecting bal- 
cony, which has such full command of the 
spot. So, then, it is she, the female devil, 
with whom he has had so many astruggle, 
who has done this thing. He understands 
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the begum’s character, and knows that now 
for them there is no hope. 

And must they die —they who had be- 
gun the day in such fulness of life? Is 
death the terrible, the dreaded, now star- 
ing them in the face? Death, not as a 
release from some horrible disease — not 
when his advent has become indifferent 
to the powers of sensation, worn out by 
some long sickness — but death in the 
plenitude of life and health and strength, 
of capacity for feeling. Death, not as a 
release from poverty and sorrow and anx- 
iety and distress, but in the midst of afflu- 
ence and wealth, with full command of all 
the enjoyments of life. Death — death 
the terrible ! 

Life must always have a shrinking from 
no life. 

There falls upon them all, without any 
thinking, the natural horror of death. 
Philip Lennox had never felt fear, and he 
does not feel itnow; but he experiences a 
sinking of the soul such as he has never 
known before. The sudden ending of his 
grand career — that he could have borne. 
He had often faced that contingency on 
the battle-field; to so face it had been 
necessary towards making it. The man- 
ner of his death —thus, and not on the 
battle-field —he could have borne that 
also. But to have the crowning boon of 
love, not to be won by force, given to him 
too, and not to be able to take it! To 
have the cup of the elixir of life dashed 
from his lips, when he had only just tasted 
of its divine sweetness! It was heart- 
rending. He casts a look towards May. 
She, too—the gentle, the beautiful, the 
tender — she to die in the bloom of her 
youth and beauty ; she to be subjected to 
this fiery trial; she to be cast into this 
burning fiery furnace ; she to undergo the 
terror of a suddenand violent death! The 
whirling brain brings up the thoughts 
which have most occupied it of late: 
God! there is no God! And then he 
casts upon the man nearest him a look 
which daunts and startles the ruffian, and 
makes him think that Lennox is about to 
rush upon him; and assuredly, had Len- 
nox been by himself, or only with men 
like himself, he would have rushed upon 
the murderers and sold his life dearly ; 
but these women cannot be killed running 
about —that would add to the terror of 
death ; and so he folds his huge arms 
upon his massive chest — though that very 
action, as significant of the casting aside 
of his strength, has a great pang in it — 
and stands calm and still. 

Agnes Hilton, the fearless, stands on 
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her small feet fearless still; but she gazes 
pitifully upon her mother and her father 
and on Maud. 

And Maud Hilton’s first thoughts, too, 
are for those dear others; those others so 
near and dear to her. The beloved sister, 
whose existence has been intertwined with 
her own; the dear, kind mother, so be- 
loved ; the much-loved father. Then there 
darts through her mind a sudden thought : 
so Philip Lennox and May Wynn are not 
to be married to one another, after all; 
and she, Maud Hilton, and he, are to die 
together —oh, joy ineffable! And then 
she subdues that terrible feeling — rather 
it had vanished, as it came, of itself. No, 
she would far rather that he should live 
and enjoy his happiness, and her grief is 
greater for him than for herself; so great 
is the power of love. 

So elastic was Mrs. Hilton’s spirit that 
the mere thought of the change to better 
apartments had made her face quite bright 
as they were walking along. But now a 
horror of great darkness falls upon her. 
What! death for them, her children! 
Death for them ere they have known of 
life — in the first sweet Seon of woman- 
hood! Death for Maud, with all her noble 
qualities; death for her bright, fearless 
Agnes; death for these her children! 
She would have fallen to the ground, had 
she not seized her husband by the arm. 
“Oh, John, the girls!” she cries out to 
him. 

“What can I do?” he mutters from 
between his teeth, his voice hoarse with 
grief and with rage. And then he remem- 
bers, as in a sort of dream —in such mo- 
ments not only the thoughts with which it 
has recently been occupied, but even those 
most distant and incongruous, will come 
into the mind —that gain of a large sum 
of money a day or two before, what does 
it profit him now? 

May Wynn had cast a wild look at Len- 
nox, and then buried her face on her fa- 
ther’s arm; and he, bending down, had 
whispered in her ear, “ Courage, my child ! 
we go to meet your mother.” Wynn is 
the weakest in body of the four English- 
men here. Though he had maintained a 
quiet cheerfulness, and soothed and sus- 
tained the others, he, with his weak, deli- 
cate frame, had suffered more from the 
terrible heat and discomfort of their place 
of confinement that day than any, even of 
the women. But not even Philip Lennox, 
with his enormous natural courage, con- 
fronted this terrible trial with so firm a 
front as did Cuthbert Wynn, supported by 
his high Christian faith. He addressed 
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himself to the eunuch: “You will give 
me time to say a prayer?” ; 

His voice sounds in poor Mrs. Hilton’s 
ears as if it came from a long way off. 
And, looking at the men gathered behind 
them, she sees, as if in a terrible night- 
mare, one of them grin at her and shake 
his heavy knife at her, and she knows him 
for the man whom she had borne back 
down the staircase that day. 

“ Certainly,” says the eunuch. Orien- 
tals have a great regard for religious ob- 
servances ; the eunuch himself prayed five 
times a day. 

Then they all kneel down —all but Len- 
nox—and Mr. Wynn commends their 
souls to God in a few earnest words. 
Then there is a sound of firearms — they 
had thought it best to shoot the big, 
strong man —and the ruffians rush upon 
them, and they are hewn down to the 
ground. Ah me! Lennox exhibits the 
fierceness of his spirit even in his death 
— for he leaps upon the wretch who has 
slain his betrothed and bears him to the 
ground, and grips him by the throat; and 
it does not need that he should throw his 
whole remaining strength into it to make 
that grip fatal. And the bubbling water- 
course ran crimson with their blood. 

So ended the thoughts about brides- 
maids’ dresses and other things. Soended 
that play of emotions which is so wonderful 
in man. So ended high ambition. So 
ended tender affection. So ended the de- 
light of requited, the pangs of unrequited, 
love. So ended the beauty and grace of 
womanhood, the proud strength of man. 
So ended religious doubts and fears and 
firm religious faith. So ended hope and 
joy, and sorrow and disappointment. 

The Sikunder Begum looked down on 
the bodies with satisfaction. And as she 
turned to re-enter her apartment she re- 
peated her favorite maxim: “ Futteh ba 
Bundobust” (word for word — Futteh, 
victory ; da, with, ze., from; Bundodust, 
arrangement); ‘* Ends are attained by a 
proper adjustment of means ” — “ Good 
planning gives success.” 


From The Leisure Hour. 
STATESMEN OF EUROPE. 


FRANCE. 
PART L 


THE political history of France during 
the past decade seems to superficial for- 
eign observers as a constant change and 
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shuffle of ministers and ministries without 
stability or influence, apparently bearing 
out the popular prejudice that the French 
are a restless and volatile nation. A more 
profound study of the subject may prove 
that this axiom, like most such popular 
dicta, is hasty, and hence erroneous, or at 
least tells but half the truth. The French, 
since they cast off the corrupt and corrod- 
ing yoke of the second empire, have been 
searching for the best methods of govern- 
ment suitable to their national idiosyncra- 
sies. The task their rulers have had 
before them would have been no easy one, 
even if they had been men of rare merit. 
This, unfortunately for the land, has not 
been the case ina single instance during 
these past twenty years. As for the peo- 
ple, their political education had to be 
begun anew, and the crisis found them, 
moreover, involved in a disastrous war, 
provoked by this very empire. With the 
enemy still upon their soil, a Government 
of National Defence was hastily formed, 
and not till the war was over was it possi- 
ble to think seriously of giving a constitu- 
tion to France. 

The first step was the election, by 
universal suffrage, of a National Assem- 
bly, which had to conclude peace with 
Germany. In the clever meridional his- 
torian and statesman, M. Thiers, was 
vested the supreme power, first as head 
of the executive, and then as president of 
the republic, assisted by a responsible 
ministry. After the evacuation of the 
territory Thiers was overthrown, to be 
replaced by Marshal MacMahon, who, it 
was thought, might be counted on to favor 
a restoration of the monarchy. But there 
was but one throne, and three pretenders 
to it —an Orleans, a Bonaparte, a Bourbon 
—and among these three pretenders no 
understanding was possible. Hence, after 
many futile efforts, even the Monarchist 
section of Frenchmen abandoned their 
hopes, and joined the Republican party in 
the Assembly, in order to vote the Con- 
stitution of 1875 — that which now governs 
the country. In consequence, France, re- 
publican and democratic, possesses par- 
liamentary institutions, an irresponsible _— 
president, responsible ministers, and two 
Chambers. “ 

These institutions are by no means a 
part of the Republican traditions, they are 
rather a legacy from the Monarchists ; but 
they became a necessary condition of the 
assistance rendered by the latter to the 
foundation of the Republic of 1875. 
Obliged to live in a house built by their 





enemies, the Republicans have little by 
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little become accustomed toit. They have 
recognized that there isa great advantage 
in being protected against their own im- 
pulses by the complications of the parlia- 
mentary machine, and a large majority of 
them. would not willingly abandon it to- 
day. 

The working of this republican, demo- 
cratic and parliamentary institution, how- 
ever, suffers from great difficulties, arising 
from the very succession of events which 
led to its establishment; for each of the 
governments overthrown during the last 
century has still its partisans, and is still 
represented in the French Chamber. 
Thus we find there Legitimists, Orleanists, 
Bonapartists, all of whom alike would 
desire to overthrow the republic, though 
not one party is agreed as to what they 
would put in its place. The Republican 
majority, too, whicn exists in both Cham- 
bers is much subdivided, and hence weak- 
ened in force. Certainly the education of 
the democracy in France is as yet far from 
complete. It is only very recently that 
this democracy has been given the instru- 
ments necessary to their education — 
freedom of press and freedom of public 
meeting. France does not yet possess 
freedom of combination; and one may 
say that all that concerr.s the strong or- 


ganization of parties, their discipline, the 
strict definition of their programmes, and 
the concentration of their forces, is still 
unknown in that country, or very-nearly 


so. Consequently, the French Parliament 
commonly presents a spectacle rather of 
coalition for particular purposes than of 
combined action for a comprehensive 
policy. 

Thiers, as we have said, was succeeded 
by the victor of Magenta. Seven years 
is the legal term of office for a French 
president, but the marshal resigned ere it 
had expired. He was accused of conspir- 
ing to use his opportunities for the resto- 
ration of the monarchy, and the strength 
of the Republican opposition, led by 
Gambetta, left him no alternative. He 
was succeeded by Grévy, an ex-barrister, 
whose moderation and firmness were be- 
lieved to be a guarantee for the republic, 
but who at the end of 1887 had to resign 
on account of acriminal prosecution which 
was brought against his son in-law, Wil- 
son, for utilizing for his own f.nancial ends 
information he was able to procure thanks 
to the official position of his father-in-law. 
The circumstances of the case showed 

‘at least culpable weakness on Grévy’s 
part. ‘Ah, quel malheur que d’avoir un 
gendre!” sang the gamins of Paris for the 
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space of some weeks. The air was full of 
this street-ballad, and, as usual in France, 
dignity could not be maintained against 
ridicule. The old man had perforce to 
quit office. M. Carnot, who succeeded 
him, bears one of the greatest names of 
the Republican party, as grandson of the 
illustrious war minister of the revolution. 
Carnot may not exactly be defined as a 
man of deeds—and perhaps this very 
quality fits him for the post he now fills 
— but whenever he acts as president he 
does so with such sure tact and skill 
as to prove that his want of more promi- 
nent action springs, perhaps, rather from 
a designed reticence than from a lack of 
ability. He certainly has a good career 
behind him. 

A brilliant pupil at the Lycée Bonaparte, 
Carnot early became under-secretary to 
the Committee of Pons et Chaussées, and 
was sent by them, when quite a young 
man, into Savoy to direct important engi- 
neering works. His success in this line 
gained him medals at the Universal Exhi- 
bition of 1867. In January, 1871, during 
the war, he placed himself at the orders of 
the government of the National Defence, 
and submitted to it at Tours the model of 
a mitrailleuse gun of his own invention. 
Introduced by Gambetta to De Freycinet, 
he served the latter for a skort time as 
secretary, helping him to organize the 
army of the defence in the valley of the 
Lower Seine. He was among those who 
protested against the fatal armistice signed 
by the government of Paris, and, when the 
peace took place, Carnot, who had been 
a member of the guerre a outrance party, 
resigned his post with a dignified protest, 
winding up thus: “In coming here, 
charged with the mission of organizing 
our forces of defence, 1 was accepting a 
militant post, the only vazson d’étre of 
which lay in a fierce and resolute Chamber 
such as Gambetta dreamed of, excluding 
partisans of peace at any price. To re- 
main faithful to the line of conduct which 
I had traced out for myself, I hand over 
my function and beg you to accept my 
resignation.” 

Elected deputy, he voted against the 
peace of Frankfort, although his own 
father voted for it. Both sat in the Re- 
publican Left, of which Sadi Carnot was 
secretary. In 1878 Carnot was appointed 
under-secretary of public works by M. de 
Freycinet, and, after the latter had been 
obliged to resign on account of his action 
in the matter of the religious bodies (Car- 
not is openly anti-clerical), he still contin- 
ued to hold his post. His task was to 
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modify, as far as possible, the gigantic 
and disastrous schemes of De Freycinet, 
who was engaged in organizing immense 
projects of engineering reform all over the 
country. It was Carnot’s endeavor to 
condense and simplify these schemes. 

When Gambetta came into power in 
1881, Carnot became again a simple dep- 
uty. Despite his attitude during the war, 
he was never really a friend of Gambetta. 
Carnot was more moderate than the Gam- 
betta party when it was radical, and re- 
mained more liberal when it joined hands 
with Ferryand became domineering. He 
never formed a part of the Union Répub- 
licaine. For a short time he was a mem- 
ber of the Union Démocratique ; but when 
the non-radical elements of the Chamber, 
in 1885, fused under the name of Union 
des Gauches, Carnot remained outside all 
groups. Temperate in all things, he gen- 
erally voted with the ministry, but kept 
himself aloof from the too-absorbing influ- 
ence of leading men. 

When the De Freycinet ministry was 
formed, Carnot for the second time became 
minister of finance, with the difficult task 
of presenting the budget of 1887 to the 
Chamber. The Chamber would none of 
it, yet this budget had one great merit — 
that of sincerity. Carnot had frankly faced 
the situation, and did nothing to hide the 
. huge deficit, which he was prepared to 
meet by a loan and by a tax on alcoholic 
drinks. But the Chamber had had enough 
of loans; it clamored for economy in the 
various administrative branches. The 
ministry of finance was first passed in re- 
view; Carnot hid nothing, and quietly 
pointed out various possible economies. 
He spoke, as he always did, calmly and 
coldly, with no waving of arms, no gesticu- 
lations or elaborate phrases. Certain pro- 
posed economies, however, he would not 
hear of ; and his plans were defeated by a 
large majority. Nevertheiess, after the 
ministry had fallen, when a new commis- 
sion was named to examine the budget of 
Carnot’s successor, so deep was the im- 
pression of absolute trustworthiness which 
Carnot had inspired in the Chamber that 
he was elected first on the list of the 
commission. 

A few months later, during the Wilson 
scandal, a fact came to light which paved 
the way to Carnoi’s future presidentship. 
M. Rouvier, minister of finance and presi- 
dent of the Council, was discussing a 
motion as to the appointment of the com- 
mission to examine into the recent scan- 
dals. One of the facts alleged was that 


President Grévy had given directions that 
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his friend Dreyfus was to get back from 
the Treasury all the taxes he had paid. 
M. Rouvier, wishing to draw a contrast 
between the minister who had ordered this 
restoration and an upright functionary, 
said: “ Yes, it is clearly shown by the 
documents that one of my predecessors, 
M. Sadi Carnot, refused to make the res- 
toration asked of him.” At these words 
the whole Chamber rang with loud ap- 
plause and cheers for Carnot. 

Then followed Grévy’s resignation and 
the preparation for the presidential elec- 
tion. The four prominent candidates were 
Ferry, De Freycinet, Floquet, and Bris- 
son, of whom we shall have more to say. 
There were objections to all. Ferry’s 
election would have broker. up the Repub- 
lican party, driving away the Reds, and 
bringing about a coalition between the 
remainder and the reactionaries. De 
Freycinet’s disastrous policy in Egypt 
and his public works scheme were too 
fresh in men’s minds. Floquet had in- 
sulted the czar by crying in his face, 
“Vive la Pologne!” Brisson had had 
the. misfortune to be in power when a 
strong Conservative minority had been 
returned at the elections. Carnot was a 
Moderate, independent of all groups. The 
only question was — Could he be induced 
to stand? On December 1 three members 
of the Chamber waited on him at his house 
and laid before him the proposal, which 
Carnot accepted under the condition that 
he should have to take no steps whatever 
in canvassing or soliciting his candidature. 
If France chose to elect him for this high 
post, he should think it his duty to accept ; 
but he would not appear to thrust himself 
upon the nation. He was elected by an 
overwhelming majority. News of his se- 
lection for the post of president came like 
oil on the troubled waters, for at Belleville 
and Montmartre the Reds were already 
gnashing their teeth and preparing to go 
“ down into the streets.” 

Since he has been president, Carnot 
has, both socially and politically, acted 
with the greatest tact and discretion, and 
proved himself more than ever a man of 
unimpeachable integrity. In his social 
duties he is ably seconded by his wife, a 
daughter of the political economist Du- 
pont-White, who was secretary-general of 
justice in 1848. 


Although Léon Gambetta is no longer 
one of the living, it is not possible to 
speak of French statesmen of the last 
decade without mentioning him. Indeed, 
his influence over public affairs has been 
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so important, that for a proper compre- 
hension of the state of parties in actual 
France it-is necessary to cast a rapid sur- 
vey over the career of the man who for a 
time dominated the whole situation with 
all the prestige of a veritable dictator. 
Gambetta, who was.a true farvenu, be- 
longed to a family of the Riviera of Genoa, 
and was a meridional in every sense and 
acceptation ofthatterm. His father came 
to Cahors, where he set up a cheap bazaar 
for the sale of southern products — that 
is to say, vegetables, fruits, and groceries 
—and here Léon was born on April 2, 
1838. He studied for the bar, and was 
first remarked in the conferences of the 
young lawyers for the active part he took 
in the electoral meeting of 1863. In the 
courts he seemed to shun rather than seek 
occasions for speaking. Like many a 
Southerner, he was nursing his force for 
use when the moment should be ripe, 
waiting fora political trial to occur. This 
occasion came to him in 1868, when an 
action was brought against certain news- 
papers which had opened a subscription 
for Baudin’s monument. The éveil, 
which had headed the subscription, con- 
fided its cause to Gambetta. It was on 
this occasion that the future tribune spoke 
his magnificent philippic against the sec- 
ond of December. “This anniversary,” 
he said, addressing his enemies of the im- 
perial party, “‘which you fain would not 
have had, we claim, we take it for our own, 
we will keep it eternally. Every year it 
shall be our All Souls’ Day, till that day 
comes when the country, once more iis 
own master, shall have executed a great 
national expiation in the name of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity.” Turning di- 
rectly to the imperial advocate, he contin- 
ued, “* You may shrug your shoulders; let 
me tell you that I fear neither your con- 
duct nor your threats. You can strike us, 
but you can neither dishonor nor vanquish 
us.” 

With this speech Gambetta laid the 
foundation of his personal influence. He 
had brought together in it, in the most able 
way, Civilians and soldiers, Liberals and 
Conservatives. It was a prelude to his 
dominating idea — the union of allon the 
ground of practical liberty, the concert of 
all forces in a Republican State vigorously 
organized, resting on the national consent. 
Scarcely six months later Gambetta was 
elected with an enormous majority as 
deputy for Paris. He soon became the 
real head of the Democratic party. A 
foreshadowing of his future programme is 
found in a private letter. He writes: “I 
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think I can sum up my whole policy in two 
lines —to bring about the triumph of the 
policy engendered by universal suffrage, 
both in internal affairs and in the manage- 
ment of external affairs ; in a word, against 
the existing circumstances, to prove t 
the republic is henceforth the primary 
condition of salvation for France inter- 
nally, and of the equilibrium of Europe.” 

In September, 1870, Gambetta was one 
of the ministers of the National Defence, 
and it was on that occasion, for the pur- 
pose of rousing up the zeal of the country, 
that he made his famous balloon journey 
in order to escape from the siege of Paris. 
His appeal to provincial France to co-op- 
erate in defence of Paris was eloquent in 
the extreme; no less vigorous was his 
reorganization of the military forces and 
of the civil administration. It was thanks 
to him that the first army of the Loire 
was set onits feet again; thanks to him, 
too, that the French armies gained a few 
victories, though they were unimportant 
and too late to be of real service. He 
himself looked forward to an indefinite 
prolongation of the war, and believed that 
France would eventually succeed. Not- 
withstanding that he had drained the re- 
sources of the country to the uttermost, 
he was everywhere greeted, if not with 
enthusiasm, at least with implicit obedi- 
ence. 

Gambetta’s last act as head of the gov- 
ernment was the decree calling upon the 
citizens to vote the election of a National 
Assembly, charged to decide for peace 
or war, and declaring ineligible all who 
under the empire had been ministers, sen- 
ators, or councillors of state. The proc- 
lamation gave a pretext to Bismarck for 
interference. The German chancellor 
protested in the name of the liberty of 
election stipulated by the armistice. 
France was obliged to yield, and Gam- 
betta to recall his decree. But in doing 
so he resigned his office. He refused to 
vote the treaty of peace. When Alsace 
and Lorraine were ceded to Germany he 
quitted the Chamber, together with the 
deputies for those departments. 

For eleven years Gambetta labored in- 
defatigably to increase the influence of 
republican ideas, and it may be said of 
him that the one great peculiarity which 
distinguished him was “that he widened 
the limits of the field of action in which 
all Frenchmen could meet to work together 
under the flag of the republic.” When 
the Constitution of 1875 was voted, Gam- 
betta made his famous speech, in which 
he pointed out how he and his party had 
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made every concession possible to the re- 
actionaries, and warned them not to miss 
perhaps the only chance of founding a 
firm, legal, and moderate republic. 

It was after this that Gambetta frankly 
adopted an opportunist policy. In one of 
his speeches he openly stated: “ I make 
my policy square with my philosophy. I 
deny the absolute in everything; so you 
will quite understand that I am not likely 
to introduce it into my political beliefs. I 
belong to a school which believes only in 
the relative, in analysis, in observation, in 
the study of facts, in the comparison and 
combination of ideas; to a school which 
takes into consideration surroundings, 
race, tendencies, prejudices, and enmities. 
A political creed never is, never can be, 
always the same. The policy of to-day, in 
1876, will not be the policy of 1877, nor of 
1878, nor of 1880. It will change with our 
interests, with our needs, with our enmi- 
ties, with what will happen in Europe, in 
such-and-such a market, in the face of 
such-and-such economical, financial, and 
military conditions which may displace 
the axis of this policy. And thus I say 
that it is expedient to modify our political 
conduct according to the changes through 
which the world passes. You see, there- 
fore, that politics require tact, study, ob- 


servation, and exactitude.” 

The importance of the above speech lies 
in its negativing the assertions of some 
of Gambetta’s biographers, who represent 
him as being all of one piece, which he 


certainly was not. He was a series of 
incarnations, not a full-fledged prophet. 

Again and again, but in vain, Gambetta 
attempted to reconcile the republican par- 
ties of all shades in the Chamber ; no easy 
task, for each of these men had an idea of 
his own as to what a republic should be, 
and they are not willing to merge their 
personal fancies for the purposes of patri- 
otic unity. He next attacked clericalism. 
Speaking in the Chamber of the election 
of M. de Mun, the well-known clerical 
deputy, he said: “It is no question here 
of defending religion, which no one is 
attacking or threatening; and when we 
speak of the clerical party we mean neither 
religion, nor sincere catholicism, nor the 
national clergy. What we want to do is 
to bring the clergy back into the Church, 
and not allow the pulpit to be made a 
political rostrum ; it is to have the liberty 
of the elector recognized, it is to insure a 
fair field for political opinions which have 
nothing to do with clerical questions.” 
He summed up the clerical question in 
the words, “ Le péril social le voila.” 
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Accused, later, of dictatorship, he de- 
fended himself at Belleville by declaring 
that he had twice helped to overturn des- 
potism, by which he referred to Napoleon 
III. and MacMahon. But his own gov- 
ernment much resembled a despotism 
wielded in the name of liberty. He him- 
self, perhaps, became aware of this later, 
for, when speaking of the moral condition 
of the democracy and Jdourgeoisie, he 
said: “ This is what inspired me to break 
with the past, and to say to myself, ‘ Your 
life must be consecrated to doing away 
with the spirit of violence which has so 
often led democracy, to keep it from mak- 
ing a fetish of absolute formulas, to direct 
it towards the study of facts, to teach it to 
take into consideration traditions, cus- 
toms, prejudices, which are forces only to 
be overcome by persuasion. You must 
endeavor to remove the incentives to fear 
which might push the bourgeoisie into re- 
actionary measures; you must present 
yourself as a kind of peacemaker between 
the interests of both parties; and, if you 
can succeed in obtaining this alliance of 
the people and the bourgeoisie, you will 
have founded a republic on an immutable 
basis.’ ” 

In 1881 Gambetta was charged to form 
a ministry. Most of the men whom he 
would have selected to form a Cabinet re- 
fused to serve under him, with the result 
that he had to select minor men, and was 
then charged with having made a ministry 
of his own followers. His programme, 
among other matters, aimed at freeing the 
administrative functionaries from personal 
influence and local rivalries. Members 
who had been accustomed to ask for 
places and favors for their electors and 
protégés were up in arms. The word 
“dictatorship ” was heard both on the left 
and right of the Chamber. The ministry 
was doomed, and when Gambetta further 
expounded his programme, which included 
a revision of the Constitution, the project 
set the whole Chamber in a blaze. He 
had been but four months in office when 
he saw himself obliged to resign. The 
excitement in France at the fall of the 
ministry was great, for Gambetta was very 
popular throughout the provinces. The 
most notable of his political schemes and 
the one that survived him was the intro- 
duction of the system of voting known as 
the scrutin de liste. 

He was succeeded by De Freycinet. 
The minister and dictator became once 
more asimple deputy. He was, however, 
not inactive, and showed himself especially 





eager as a partisan of an alliance with En- 
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gland.. He wished France to act in con- 
cert with her in Egypt, and clearly foretold 
the future, which has come about, if she 
did not do so. 

Or November 28, 1882, the news went 
forth that Gambetta, who was at that time 
staying in his country house, had wounded 
himself in the hand with a revolver. The 
bulletins issued announced that the acci- 
dent was of no consequence, and that the 
wound was healing, but on December 16 
fever declared itself, and on the last day 
of the year the dictator died. How did 
the accident happen? By the overloading 
of a pistol? Such was the official version. 
No one believed it. By the hand of a 
woman? All France believed it. Any- 


how, no judicial investigation was made, 
and the matter was hushed up as far as 
might be. 


When Gambetta died there was in office 
one of those mushroom ministries, surviv- 
ing buta few weeks, of which France, to 
her misfortune, has seen but too many 
during the last two decades. Earlyinthe 
year, M. Falligres was succeeded by M. 
Ferry, who found himself thus for the sec- 
ond time in office, and who was to hold the 
reins for the next two years. 

Will M. Ferry’s hour ever come again? 
This is a question that is often asked in 
France. He is recognized on all sides as 
a political force, but the extent to which 
he has pushed his anti-clerical views has 
made him a dangerous man in the eyes of 
many, while on the other hand his foreign 
policy has brought him much opprobrium. 
The * Tonkinese,” as he was called in dis- 
dain, became an object of popular loath- 
ing. For, with the ready ignorance and 
forgetfulness of the past that distinguishes 
nations, the people disregarded the fact 
that, though M. Jules Ferry conquered 
Tonquin, it was not he who first suggested 
the war, but rather those who reproached 
him with it at a later period. Recently 
there has been a slight reaction in favor 
of Tonquin — affairs there being so much 
more prosperous. In any case the lesson 
taught by that difficult conquest has not 
been lost ; and for the present the French 
nation, wiser by experience, no longer lis- 
tens to the insinuating voice of those who 
recommend distant adventures. 

Ferry’s name is not, as some people 
have tried to make out, of Italian origin ; 
Ferry is merely, in the Patois of the 
Vosges, a contraction of Frederick, for 
from time immemorial his family have in- 
habited the little town of Saint Dié. His 
father was a lawyer of considerable means, 
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who devoted himself to the education of 
his two sons, bringing them up as pugna- 
cious Republicans. Jules was destined 
for the bar, and was educated at the Lycée 
of Strasburg ; hence he has, besides that 
tie of patriotism which appears to bind 
every Frenchman to Alsace now they have 
lost it (for before the war it was no offence 
to hear Alsace spoken of as Germany), 
the added one of a personal love for Stras- 
burg, where in his youth he made many 
friendships to which he has remained true 
in later years. He also married an Alsa- 
cienne of a highly respected family. 

After the death of his father, Ferry, 
finding himself possessed of a fair income, 
left the bar to enter upon the domain of 
politics. He soon grouped around him a 
number of men of merit, such as Floquet, 
Emile Ollivier, Hérold. The empire was 
in those days in its full tyrannical power, 
and these men, all discontented, discussed 
ways and means of opposing the govern- 
ment. The press was shackled; but, nev- 
ertheless, here and there, in articles of a 
literary form, this group managed to crit- 
icise the government of the Third Napo- 
leon. They wrote for Emile de Girardin’s 
paper, La Presse, and Clément Duver- 
nois’s Courrier de Paris. Emile Ollivier 
and Duvernois soon after abandoned the 
Opposition party, and went over to the 
imperial camp; but Ferry stuck to his 
colors, and in 1863 published a book which 
involved him ina political trial. It con- 
sisted of a series of revelations about the 
means employed in official candidature, 
and was denounced by the government 
party as a Republican manifesto. Soon 
after this Ferry began to write in Ze 
Temps, and there published his remark- 
able onslaught on the prefect of the Seine, 
entitled “ Comptes fantastiques de Hauss- 
mann.” Elected deputy for the sixth 
arrondissement of Paris in 1869, he con- 
tinued in the House his double campaign 
against official candidature and the admin- 
istration of Baron Haussmann. All his 
efforts at amendment were thwarted by a 
servile majority. But he soon became one 
of the most formidable antagonists of his 
aforetime colleague, Emile Ollivier, and, in 
the frequent struggles between them in 
the House, Ferry generally got the better 
of the arguments. 

In 1870 came the war — that war upon 
which Emile Ollivier embarked so light- 
heartedly, and which was to prove so ut- 
terly disastrous to his party and to France. 
Ferry took an active part in the opposition 
made by the little group of the Left to the 
government project, whose criminal fool- 
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ishness led the country to Sedan. When 
the empire fell, on September 4, Ferry, as 
deputy for Paris, took his place in the 
government of National Defence, and 
subsequently became mayor of the capital. 
He showed great courage during the time 
of the Commune, and, had he been listened 
to, it is probable that many of the horrors 
of that time might have been avoided. 
He resisted to the end, and, as mayor of 
Paris, only left his post when he saw all 
was lost. For one whole day, from six in 
the morning till ten at night, he sent tele- 
gram after telegram to the governor of 
Paris, to the minister of war, and to M. 
Thiers, endeavoring in vain to persuade 
them rot to give up the Hétel de Ville to 
the mob. His last telegram ran thus: 
“ The troops have evacuated the Hétel de 
Ville; all the employés are leaving; I 
shall leave the last. The insurgents have 
made a barricade and are firing.” He 
only escaped the fury of the mob by flying 
through the court of the Presbytery of 
Saint Germain l’Auxerrois. The next day 
he rejoined the government at Versailles. 

Soon came the gloomy moment of the 
siege of Paris, and provisions grew scarce. 
Jules Ferry, not hesitating to sacrifice his 
popularity, proposed in a plenary meeting 
of mayors and vice-mayors the rationing 
A great hubbub ensued. 


of the people. 
“For how long have you bread?” asked 


some one of the audience. “I could tell 
you that to a day,” answered Ferry ; “ but 
you will cut out my tongue before | will 
tell you, for that is the secret of the gov- 
ernment of the defence, and none but the 
government must know it.” Absurd as it 
seems to non-French readers, Ferry was 
never forgiven for the courage and energy 
he displayed on this occasion, Had he 
not managed to escape, he would most 
certainly have been killed. 

From that time forward Jules Ferry’s 
name is found connected with every great 
public event. He took an active part in 
the National Assembly as a prominent 
member of the Left against the reactionary 
party. He helped to construct and vote 
the new constitution. Returned for his 
native town by a large majority, in the 
new Chamber he spoke and acted with in- 
creased influence, becoming the acknowl- 
edged leader of the Left. In their name 
he violently attacked the government, in 
the important debate which followed the 
events of May 16, for what he called its 
cowardly persecution of the weak, its war 
against the poor and helpless — that is to 
say, the clergy and the schoolmasters. 
This speech counted not a little for Ferry’s 
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rehabilitation in the eyes of the French 
people, 

In 1879, after Grévy became president, 
Ferry accepted the portfolio of minister 
of public instruction. Almost immedi- 
ately he brought forward the two famous 
bills which set all France, clerical and anti- 
clerical, in a blaze, and with which his 
name will ever be connected. Heejected 
the entire clerical element which formed 
the majority of the old Conseil Supérieur, 
and planned education on such absolutely 
“‘unsectarian”” and extreme principles 
that the very name of God was forbidden 
to be pronounced.’ The veteran Jules 
Simon justly reproached the minister for 
this measure, maintaining that the instruc- 
tion of children in the primary ideas of 
duty towards God was perfectly compati- 
ble with unsectarian aims. Simon wished 
that this simple method should be retained 
among the compulsory subjects. Ferry 
replied to his speech: “I do not wish to 
drive God out of the schools, but to intro- 
duce real neutrality on this point.” And 
by the famous Article 7 he prohibited any 
member of an unauthorized religious com- 
munity from teaching. In substance these 
bills were passed, and Ferry then brought 
forward two others, for compulsory and 
gratuitous primary education, and for 
accepting the principle of laicisation. 
These decrees were soon put into execu- 
tion, and legal proceedings were taken 
against all unauthorized communities, and 
notably against the Jesuit schools. 

These changes at home were followed 
abroad by the conquest of Tunis, towards 
which the German press certainly pushed 
on France. Time has since revealed that 
Bismarck was anxious to make use of this 
question in order to bring France and 
Italy to loggerheads. 

When Ferry, in his turn, was accused 
of arbitrary conduct because he would not 
listen to the proposals for a revision of the 
Constitution, he said: ‘We exclude no 
one from our majority; but we leave on 
one side those who do not wish to enter 
it, for the government ought to be a 
guiding lantern, not a kind of twilight in 
which all opinions are lost.” He certainly 
acted in an unconstitutional manner dur- 
ing the Tonquin campaign, representing 
the war, which was going on at full swing, 
as mere skirmishes. He lied over and 
over again concerning the despatches that 
arrived from the seat of hostilities, and 
never told the truth until the news pub- 
lished in the English papers obliged him 
to do so. From that day he became a 





marked man, and, though he is still re- 
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elected for the Chambers, it is uncertain 
whether he will ever for a third time find 
himself head of the government, though 
he regained acertain amount of popularity 
as one of the principal suppressors of 
Boulanger, whom he called in a public 
speech, “Saint Arnaud de café concert.” 
For that epithet, indeed, he was chal- 
lenged by the general, but, owing to the 
seconds differing, the duel did not take 
place. 


After a brief interval, during which M. 
Brisson held the reins of office, there fol- 
lowed a Cabinet presided over by M. de 
Freycinet. 

Charles de Freycinet, who finds himself 
for the fourth time at the head of the 
French Cabinet, comes of an old family 
of the department of La Dréme. His 
forefathers were distinguished navigators, 
several of whom enjoyed a high reputation 
for pluck and saug-froid, and in their pres- 
ent descendant we may distinguish more 
than one of the characteristic traits of his 
ancestors. He has stood more than one 
parliamentary broadside without giving 
in; and, like nis great-uncle, he, too, has 
been an explorer, and in his cruise around 
the political globe has discovered, so say 
his detractors, two groups of islands, one 
in the Centre and the other on the borders 
of the Extreme Left. With great skill 
he has steered just clear of political ship- 
wreck, and managed to rise to the highest 
ranks in the government. 

Educated for an engineer, he became, in 
1850, the manager of the railways of the 
South. In this post his admirable admin- 
istrative genius showed itself, and many 
of the regulations drawn up by him then 
are stillin force. He also published some 
valuable mathematical works, as well asa 
study on the sanitationof towns. Unlike 
most mathematicians, M. de Freycinet’s 
genius is a mobile one. His career con- 
tains three or four sharp turns. After 
throwing up his post in the railway, he 
entered the government service, and was 
employed on foreign missions to England, 
Belgium, and Germany. When the em- 
pire fell, M. de Freycinet offered his ser- 
vice to the government of the National 
Defence, and, although he had no special 
qualification for military affairs, he distin- 
guished himself, and stood well in the 
breach, literally creating two regiments a 
day. Gambetta, with his keen eye for 
men, was struck by De Freycinet’s talent, 
clearheadedness, and self-confidence, and 
bestowed upon him a post of importance. 

After the peace De Freycinet retired 
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back into private life, and dedicated his 
days to study, but he resumed his public 
career in 1876, when he stood for a seat 
in the Senate, warmly supported by Gam- 
betta. His profession of political faith 
he couched on this occasion in the follow- 
ing words :— 

“ Politically, I date from 1870; if I en- 
tered the Republic late, I came in by the 
front door, and received a baptism not of 
water but of fire, for it was in the fiery 
furnace of the National Defence that for 
five months I wrestled for my country 
with all my might and main. What I did 
it would ill become me to tell, but my mas- 
ter and friend, M. Gambetta, will tell you 
if I did my whole duty. . . . Side by side 
with great geniuses there are men who 
apply themselves to questions of admin- 
istration and organization entailed by the 
application of a new order of ideas. I am 
one of those men, and, to sum up every- 
thing in one word, I would wish to be 
called by you to form one of the scientific 
phalanx of the Republic.” 

M. de Freycinet was duly elected, and 
he sat in the Chamber with the Republican 
Left, always voting in the Senate in har- 
mony with the Republican majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The cause and the 
explanation, as he himself had said, of his 
political career was the National Defence, 
and the man in whom that National De- 
fence was incorporated — namely, Gam- 
betta. Soon, however, M. de Freycinet 
could stand before the Senate and the pub- 
lic on his own merits. When he arose to 
address the senators for the first time, it 
was evident that a new orator and a new 
kind of eloquence were revealed in him. 
From that moment, slowly but surely, by 
paths curiously tortuous, De Freycinet 
climbed the political mountain. In 1882 
he nearly missed being re-elected for the 
Senate. Paris had, in the meantime, be- 
come ferociously Radical, and De Freyci- 
net was not fierce enough for its taste. 
When, after a few brief weeks of exist- 
ence, “le grand ministére,” as Gambet- 
ta’s Cabinet was nicknamed, fell under the 
weight of its chief, M. de Freycinet took 
in hand the reins of government. The 
programme he put forth was the exact 
contrary of Gambetta’s. There were to 
be no constitutional questions, no scrutin 
de liste,no policy, no reforms, or rather, 
there were to be reforms, but of a strictly 
practical character. Nevertheless, his 
Cabinet, too, did not live long. After a 
brief six months M. de Freycinet had to 
resign and wait another three years before 
he once more resumed office. 
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Into his place stepped M. Duclerc, to 
be succeeded almost immediately by M. 
Falliéres, succeeded in his turn by the 
Ferry Cabinet, which managed to live for 
two years, struggling on bravely till the 
defeat of Lang-Son gave it its death-blow. 
M. Grévy, who had been charmed by De 
Freycinet’s manner and abilities, as had 
been Gambetta and Marshal MacMahon, 
immediately sent for him to come to the 
help of the ministry. He was, however, 
unable to form a Cabinet, and had to con- 
tent himself with the ministry of foreign 
affairs, given to him by M. Brisson, who 
proved more successful. When Brisson 
resigned, after eight months of office, the 
minister of foreign affairs was quite ready 
to be made president of the council. 

At the present moment M. de Freyci- 
net is minister of war, which realizes his 
lifelong dream. Several Cabinets have 
succeeded each other and he is still in 
office. He has even again become presi- 
dent of the Council, for it is now M. Car- 
not’s turn to be fascinated. Indeed, De 
Freycinet narrowly missed being made 
president himself, and would have been 
probably elected had he not been thrown 
over at the last by M. Clémenceau. As to 


the practical reforms promised by him in 
1882, as yet nothing has been seen of 


them. His critics say that he chops and 
changes with the times, and these are al- 
ways changing in the uneasy sea of French 
politics. The bark of the republic has 
often been in imminent danger during the 
last decade, thanks to the raging Radical 
sea, the fierce hurricane of Boulangism, 
the current of opinions constantly sway- 
ing and changing. Now, for a moment, 
all seems calm, and it is’ possible that De 
Freycinet may sit long on the ministerial 
bench, and that his shrill but harmonious 
voice, with something of the pan-pipe or 
the flute in its quality, will often be heard 
in the Chamber. His small head and 
slender body are conspicuous objects 
when he stands up delivering his clear- 
cut arguments, which sparkle like prisms, 
catching votes with them, it is said, as 
larks are caught by mirrors. Sir Charles 
Dilke has nicknamed him “ The White 
Mouse ;” one of his colleagues in, the 
Senate “ The Syren.” He certainly has 
the gift of managing men, and is clever 
and astute. 

The measure with which M. de Frey- 
cinet’s name will ever be associated is the 
military law, passed in 1889, which makes 
three years’ military service compulsory 
for all adult Frenchmen, even for semina- 
rists and students of the Ecole Normale 
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—that is to say, it includes young men 
preparing for the priesthood or an educa- 
tional career. The measure was regarded 
as highly tyrannous by the Church, and 
forms one of its chief grievances against 
the republic. It contends that by oblig- 
ing seminarists to pass through the bar- 
racks there is a danger of their being 
diverted from their clerical vocation. 

It has been said that there are three 
kinds of mathematicians —those in a 
straight line, those in an angle, and those 
ina circle. M. de Freycinet belongs to 
the last category. He rounds his back, 
his arms, his fingers ; he is fond of elegant 
solutions and demonstrations. He can 
pass a budget of seven hundred millions 
with ease and grace. Even when he is 
ironical, which is not seldom, there is al- 
ways in his speech a preponderance of 
honey for the gall. 

Undoubtedly not the least important 
result of Boulangism has been the fact 
that it led indirectly to the appointment 
of a civilian as minister of war —a very 
important, and most people think advan- 
tageous, change, a civilian minister being 
above and outside the jealousies which so 
often exist between generals. The latter, 
by the time they are fit to be ministers of 
war, are in France as a rule physically 
and mentally worn out. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE STORY OF BIANCA CAPPELLO. 


THE Italian novella of the sixteenth 
century was not merely a work of art- 
invention. It bore but little resemblance 
to the more complex and profound pro- 
ductions which have distinguished litera- 
ture in those later days in which the novel 
attained to its fullest art-deveiopment. 
The old zovella was usually a plain, 
straightforward narrative of actual events 
which were connected with the romance 
of adventure, of tragedy, or of crime. 
Many of these zovelle, or old stories, are 
still extant, and are written in more or less 
choice Italian. In the objective day in 
which the drama most vitally flourished, 
and in which it had its deepest interest 
and most effective influence, many of 
these Italian movedle were translated into 
French and English, and so became known 
to the dramatists of England in “the spa- 
cious time of great Elizabeth.” Webster 
used the story of Vittoria Accoromboni, 
and also that of the Duchess of Amalfi. 


| Shakespeare created his “ Othello” out of 








Giraldi Cinthio’s narrative of the Moor 
of Venice. Thomas Middleton, in his 
“Women Beware Women,” printed in 
1657, showed that he possessed a rough 
acquaintance with Bianca’s story. 

Italy, in the time of the Renaissance, 
and of the Counter-Reformation, with 
Spain and France struggling for suprem- 
acy into a land divided into many princi- 
palities, and torn by internal dissensions 
—Italy, with a profoundly immoral 
Church, and a deeply depraved nobility 
and sovereignty — was the scene of many 
of those terrible tragical occurrences 
which afford strong motives to the tragic 
dramatist, and which present subjects for 
the morbid pathology of history. Pas- 
sions were fierce and revenge was ruth- 
less ; prince and bravo murdered without 
hesitation or remorse; poison and the 
dagger were the ultimate arbitrament; 
and, as was but natural, the land and time 
produced infra-human heroines — women 
with the fatal gift of demoniac beauty, 
with all the cunning of conscienceless in- 
tellect; women who stirred maddening 
passion, and who revelled in remorseless 
crime. Take, as a few instances of these 
Italian criminal dramas, the cases of the 
Signora di Monza, of Virginia Maria di 
Leyva, of Lucrezia Buonvisi, of the Sister 
Umilia, with her unholy loves and mur- 
ders in the cloisters of S. Chiara; of the 
Cenci, of the Massimi, of the Duchess of 
Palliano, of Vittoria Accoromboni, and of 
Bianca Cappello. 

This last story, which is less known and 
less clear than some of the others, I now 
propose to try to tell. It is difficult to get 
at the exact or the whole truth in connec- 
tion with the fair Bianca, because dark 
deeds of violence and of fraud, when com- 
mitted within the golden shadow projected 
by the throne, are but timidly recorded, 
and never by contemporary annalists, who 
are often but imperfectly informed, and 
who always dread the displeasure of dan- 
gerous princes, and fear the vengeance of 
the powerful. It is not easy to piece to- 
gether the facts that can now be known in 
connection with the sons of Cosimo of the 
house of Medici, and with that house’s 
most renowned, if most infamous, grand 
duchess, a woman at once so charming 
and so wicked; but still, to honest labor, 
it is possible to ascertain much, and con- 
jectural insight can paint some not quite 
unsatisfactory picture which shall be, at 
least, imaginatively consistent and true. 
“Ve must walk warily, and yet firmly, 
among the conflicting and imperfect rec- 
otds of historians, as we try to image to 
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ourselves the life and times — for they 
belong with more than usual closeness to 
each other —of Bianca Cappello. 

Among the old houses, the case vecchie, 
of Venice was that of Cappello. Saltini 
finds that the first recorded member of the 
family was one Marino Cappello, who lived 
in Venice in the eleventh century. The 


‘race would seem in Venice to have been 


wealthy, to have served the State with 
credit, and to have been not undistin- 
guished in arts and arms. One of the 
family was a member of the Consiglio 
Maggiore in 1297; but the Cappelli had 
never given a doge to Venice. Of this 
prosperous race was born, on the 24th of 
August, 1519, 27 magnifico Signor Barto- 
lommeo Cappello, whose mother was a 
Pisani. Bartolommeo would not appear 
to have been a man of great capacity, but 
was rather a fortunate and dignified medi- 
ocrity. In 1544 he married Pellegrina 
d’Ippolito Morosini, a beautiful young 
lady, with a large dowry, and of a distin- 
guished family which had given to Venice 
doges and cardinals. It was a fortunate 
marriage for the magnificent Bartolom- 
meo. From this union sprang two chil- 
dren — Vettore, a boy, born on the 18th of 
August, 1547, and Bianca, a girl, born 
about a year later. The dignified, if com- 
monplace Bartolommeo and the gentle and 
lovely Pellegrina had therefore been mar- 
ried about three years before they were 
blessed with children. The little girl was 
a child of quite distinctive loveliness, of 
singular vivacity, gifted with a strong will, 
and with individual force of character — 
qualities which characterized her girlhood, 
and, indeed, her whole after-life. Her 
education was, no doubt, the education 
common in that day to the daughters of 
noble Venetian families; and between 
mother and daughter there existed a strong 
and tender attachment —a thing not quite 
so common in Venice in the sixteenth 
century. In after-life, when powerful, 
wicked, and unhappy, Bianca always spoke 
of her mother in terms of the utmost ten- 
derness and of the most vivid regret ; but, 
when about ten years of age, Bianca had 
the great misfortune to lose this loved and 
loving mother, a loss which probably had 
great influence upon her future fate and 
fortunes. Her father, the magnifico Signor 
Bartolommeo, gave Bianca a step-mother, 
by marrying, in 1559, Lucrezia di Giro- 
lomo Grimani, widow of Andrea Conta- 
rini. She was the niece of a doge, and 
sister of Giovanni, the patriarch of Aqui- 
leia. This, from a worldly point of view, 
was another good match for Bartolommeo, 
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The lady was no longer young, nor was 
she renowned for charm. She is said to 
have been a cattivo cuore — bad-hearted ; 
but to her as step-mother, was entrusted 
the young, the lovely, and lively Bianca. 
The choice was unfortunate, since step- 
mother and step-daughter could not and 
did not agree. The position was difficult, 
and there was no possible sympathy or 
affection between the two women. The 
unmarried girls of a noble Venetian family 
were, in those days, brought up in almost 
Oriental seclusion; and their lives must 
have been woefully dreary and full of 
ennui. The case must have been worse 
than common where a tyrannical step- 
mother attempted to coerce and constrain 
a high-spirited step-daughter. Sucha step- 
daughter would become an adept in in- 
trigue and in deception. The natural 
desires of youth could only obtain some 
sort of gratification by the exercise of 
adroit cunning and unprincipled diplo- 
macy. Bianca was clearly being trained 
in a very bad school of morals. 

When the girl was about fifteen, she was 
already designated as um portento di bel- 
lezza —a miracle of beauty ; and her per- 
sonal appearance is described in a way 
which seems like an attempt to depict an 
ideal through the description of a living 
Special mention is made of sz 


person. 
mento una gentile fossetta, of a delicious 


dimple in her chin. She was of middle 
stature, softly rounded as a Hebe in her 
graceful shape. Her hair was light, dark- 
ening to a golden, chestnut. Her large, 
victorious eyes were @i una tinta scura 
color del mare; and her forehead was of 
serene width and space. She was daz- 
ziingly fair of complexion, with just a touch 
of rose-bloom in the tenderly rounded 
cheek. The nose was subtly modelled, the 
mouth beautiful in detail. Her hands and 
feet were delicate and small. She ex- 
pressed grace, dignity, charm, passion; 
and yet was effluent of a certain power of 
clear intelligence and of distinct will. 
Were there already hints, discernible by 
the discerning, of what her character might 
become when moulded by circumstance ? 
Still, to look at, she was a poet’s beauty, 
and possessed a rare fascination. We 
have attained some glimpses of the physi- 
ognomy of her figure and her personality. 
The child of her land and of her time, her 
worst qualities would be engendered and 
also developed by the facts of her early 
life in Venice, and it would go hard but 
she should better the instruction. Many 
witch-women have combined the outside 
of an angel with a demon within; and, in 
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spite of the snow upon the surface of 
Bianca’s radiant youth, there was, beneath 


that, a volcano hidden only from observa- ° 


tion by the veneer of hypocrisy taught to 

her by the duenna and the priest. Both 

the natural and artificial modesty of her 

repressed youth concealed daring passion 

and lawless ambition; and Bianca was.. 
ready to risk all breach of custom in order’ 
to essay the longed-for life of passion, of 
emotion, of excitement, and of change. 
The house of her father, and of her step- 
mother, could not hold her when the fairy 
prince — were he a real or a sham one — 
should come, and should call toher. Mean- 
while, a crisis in her early life was im- 
pending, and her fate was waiting for her 
— in the next street. The palace of the 
magnifico Bartolommeo Cappello in Ven- 
ice was situated at the foot of the Ponte 
Storto. Almost opposite to this house 
stood another grand and antique palace, 
which was the dwelling of the great Flor- 
entine bankers, Salviati. The manager, 
or, as we should now say, director of this 
Venetian branch of ‘the illustrious bank 
was Giovan Battista Buonaventuri, a man 

of mature years, of integrity, ability, and 
dignity. He livedin the Salviati palace, 
and had with and under him his nephew 
Piero, son of Ser Zanobi Buonaventuri, a 
notary, and cancelliere della Mercanzia at 
Florence. Piero was born in Florence on 
the 6th of April, 1539. He was handsome, 
showy, vain, and light of character. Zra 
sempre a caccia di galanti avventure ; he 
was always seeking love adventures —a 
pursuit which, in the Venice of his day, in 
which there were great license of love and 
also great freedom of assassination, was 
dangerous as well as diverting. He was 
commonly taken to be a son of the great 
house of Salviati—a supposition which 
he gladly favored; che egli, ambizioso 
com’ era, lasciava credere volentieri. 

One day this gallant young banker’s 
clerk saw Bianca at a window in the 
secondo piano of her father’s house. Piero 
knew well who Bianca was; she took him 
to be one of the sons of Salviati. Piero 
also knew well that Bartolommeo Cap- 
pello would have slain his daughter with 
his own hand rather than give her to him 
in marriage, and he resorted to a clandes- 
tine correspondence. The lovers dis- 
coursed with speaking eyes and kindling 
cheeks, until an interview could be ar- 
ranged. This was not quite an easy mat- 
ter to manage — but it was managed. At 
this particular time her step-mother had 
fallen ill, so that surveillance had become 
somewhat slack. Bianca had a composure 
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of mind in the face of difficulties which 
was beyond her years, and she had to. the 
fall the Italian genius for intrigue. She 
was‘solitary and sad, and her girlish fancy 
saw in the young Salviati (as she then took 
him to.be) her first lover. Piero obtained 
an interview, and the young lovers ex- 
changed vows and rings. Interviews be- 
came.frequent. Piero’s uncle favored the 
adventure, and Bianca succeeded in cor- 
rupting her father’s people. She gained 
over to her ends Giovanna, the matron of 
the house, her daughter Maria, and Ma- 
rietta, wife of the gondolier of the Pa- 
lazzo Cappello. For months the lovers 
indulged in stolen assignations, which 
were never detected, and they would seem 
to have met indifferently at the houses of 
the father of the lady and the uncle of the 
lover. Gradually the knowledge came to 
Bianca that Piero was not a Salviati, but 
merely a Buonaventuri. At first the 
. Shock to her Venetian patrician pride was 
great; but.she really loved Piero, and the 
amour had gone too far to enable her to 
retreat, even if she had wanted to do so. 
Love was precipitated into flight and 
marriage by a singvlar little incident. 
When Bianca went to visit her happy 
lover in the Salviati palace, she left half 
open a little side door in her father’s 
house, and through this door she re-en- 


tered her home in silence and in secrecy. 
Oné night, or early morning, a friend of 
Cappello passed by the house, and saw 


this door standing ajar. Fearing thieves, 
the friend shut the-door, intending, no 
doubt, to mention the fact to the magnifico 
Bartolommeo. Bianca assumed, in her 
dread, that all would be discovered ; and, 
afraid to return to her father’s roof, she 
went back to the house of her lover. 

On the morning of the 28th or 29th of 
November, 1563, the terrified lovers 
quitted Venice in hurried flight. Bianca 
took with her some money and jewels, and 
the uncle probably assisted Piero. They 
travelled rapidly by way of Ferrara, Bo- 
logna, Pistoia, reached Florence in safety ; 
and went straight, as uninvited guests, to 
the house of Piero’s parents, which was 
situated in the Piazza San Marco, close to 
the great church of San Marco; in which 
Bianca and Piero were married, 12th of 
December, 1563. Meanwhile, the flight 
of the lovers had, of course, been discov- 
ered in Venice. The magnifico Bartolom- 
meo Cappello raged as violently, and as 
vainly, as did a certain Signor Brabantio 
on a somewhat similar occasion ; but in 
neither case could the results of love and 
marriage be undone. 
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All Italy resounded with the adventure. 
The romantic mésalliance occupied all 
tongues, and in Venice patrician indigna- 
tion was deeply stirred. The orgoglio 
superbo di gue’ nobili veneziani supported 
the father with great sympathy from all 
nobles, friends, and relatives. He at once 
presented a guere/a, a complaint, to the 
great Consiglio de’ Dieci, in which he 
spoke bitterly of the sceleratie perfidi 
who had so basely stolen from his unica 
figliuola di eta di anni XVI. in circa. 
He inveighs against the most wicked 
Piero Buonaventuri and his helpful uncle, 
and implores the Council of Ten to make 
such a demonstration as shall be an esem- 
pio al mondo (an example to the world). 
He writes “not without tears.” 

The Council decided that the petition of 
the mobil omo messer Bartolommeo Cap- 
pello should be referred to the clarissimé 
A vogadori —that is, to their department 
of police. The uncle of Piero, and those 
unfortunate accomplices of Bianca, whom 
she had influenced and corrupted, were at 
once imprisoned. 

Florence and Venice were then on 
friendly terms. We find the envoy of 
Florence, Signor Cosimo Bartoli, report- 
ing the case to his prince; and the Ve- 
netian Republic no doubt addressed a 
remonstrance to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, because the duke, or his son 
Francesco, at first proposed to imprison 
Piero and to place Bianca in a convent. 
Thereupon the beautiful Bianca urged her 
pretty plea, that what she had done had 
been done under the strong impulse of 
youthful and irresistible love; that her 
sole offence was love leading to marriage ; 
that she had had an unhappy home, a 
careless father, and a harsh step-mother ; 
and that she had soloved her Piero. The 
married couple were ordered to confine 
themselves to the house of Ser Zanobi, a 
step partly taken in order to secure Piero 
from Venetian daggers which might have 
reached as far as Florence. 

In following the fortunes of the fair 
Bianca we often find ourselves upon the 
debatable ground which is claimed by ro- 
mance as well as history, and different 
writers present different pictures of her 
early life in Florence. Some writers rep- 
resent that the Venetian lady had entered 
upon a life of abject poverty — that the 
one female servant of her father-in-law was 
dismissed, and that Bianca herself had to 
do the “ meanest chares,” and to discharge 
all domestic drudgery ; while others paint 
the household of Piero’s father as indeed 





modest, but not indigent. It seems clear 
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that Bianca had sacrificed much for her 
love, and that the small dwelling of the 
Florentine notary must, at best, have been 
poor and mean when compared with the 
splendor of the Palazzo Cappello. Of 
course, her angry father paid no dowry to 
his fugitive child, and Piero had no for- 
tune. The young pair had only such 
money and jewels as Bianca had been able 
to take away with her. By his marriage 
Piero had forfeited a secure existence in 
the bank of Salviati, nor did he find any 
immediate prospect of earning in Florence. 
He was, in fact, a pauper, supported, as 
also was his wife, by his parents, while 
his needs were as great as his vanity. 
Light, trivial, ambitious and unprincipled, 
boastful and arrogant, Piero became dis- 
contented, and began to contemplate the 
possibility of ducal favor and protection, 
to be obtained by means of his lovely 
wife. One day the heir-apparent, Prince 
Francesco, rode by the house in which 
Bianca lived, and chanced to see the 
beauty at a window. The duke conceived 
a passion for the lovely young Venetian, 
and Bianca was soon exposed to tempta- 
tion. Everything was in favor of the 
prince and against Bianca. Francesco 
soon found panders. The Spaniard Mon- 
dragone, and his wife, invited Bianca to 
their house, and there arranged a meeting 
between the lady and the prince. At first 
Bianca repulsed his passion, but implored 
his pity. Francesco’s love increased, and 
he showered emoluments and employ- 
ments upon Piero. The wedded pair 
moved to a fine house near the ducal 
palace. The favorite of Francesco be- 
came insolent, rapacious, haughty, licen- 
tious. He was unfaithful to his fair wife, 
and he became generally hated. Power, 
wealth, position were his; and Piero owed 
to Bianca a life of pleasure and of influence 
which surpassed the dreams of his ambi- 
tion or the hope of his vanity. 

In Venice, as time wore on, anger 
slackened and there was a cessation of 
all attempts to undo the undoable. The 
uncle was released from prison, but he 
had contracted an illness in his dungeon, 
and he died a day or two after recovering 
his freedom. The inferior agents in the 
abduction of Bianca were also released 
from captivity. 

Piero and Bianca had one child, a 
daughter, named Pellegrina, who after- 
wards married Count Ulisse Bentivoglio. 
The unhappy woman was, in 1598, assas- 
sinated in Bologna, by order of her hus- 
band, for infidelity to him. Bianca never 
again became a mother, 





With prosperity, Piero became intoler. 
able. He was grossly unfaithful to his 
wife, and indulged openly in illicit amours. 
He was, however, a complacent husband ; 
and Bianca yielded to the passion of the 
prince. She may have been outraged by 
her husband’s conduct, but it is more than 
likely that her keen Italian brain and sub- 
tle ambition realized all the advantages 
certain to accrue from becoming the 
adored mistress of an amorous young 
prince, enslaved to her will, who was about 
to become prince regent (he was appointed 
to that post in 1564), and who would, in 
the course of nature, reign as Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. 

Piero grew insufferable, and Francesco 
wanted him removed —an easy thing to 
compass in Florence in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, for a man in the prince’s position. 
Piero had offended the Ricci family, partly 
on account of an armour, which the doomed 
man paraded, with a lady of the house; 
and, with the connivance and approbation 
of the prince, Piero was set upon and 
assassinated in the street, near his own 
house, by the Ricci and their dravi._Bi- 
anca was, therefore, a widow, and the mis- 
tress of Francesco. 

When attacked by his assailants Piero 
defended himself with resolution, and 
killed or wounded several of them. He 
was ultimately slain just before his own 
house ; and legend here gives us a glimpse 
of a very striking scene. ‘The house was 
disturbed by the noise of conflict and by 
the clashing of blades. A light appeared 
at a window, and this light showed the 
face of a fair, pale lady. It was Bianca 
that looked out. She had been warned by 
the prince that he could no longer protect 
Piero; who, probably when he was mur- 
dered, was returning from an assignation 
with his mistress. She, the adulterous 
wife, must have regarded with very com- 
plex feelings the bleeding corpse of her 
unfaithful husband, as it was carried in 
over his own threshold. And yet Piero 
had been her first love, and she had once 
loved him well. His death cleared the way 
for her second lover—he a prince, who 
offered so much to ambition. We can 
fancy a dramatic picture at the doorstep 
his house on the night of Piero’s mur- 

er. 

The position of Francesco compelled 
him to marry in his own rank ; and Bianca, 
secure of her influence over him, was too 
wily and too wise to oppose the inevitable. 
The duke married Giovanna, Archi- 
duchessa d’Austria, a lady more distin- 
guished for virtues than for charms; and 




















she in ‘er turn had to submit to the inev- 
itable, ard to know, though very unwill- 
ingly as a wronged and unloved wife, that 
her husband had a mistress — Bianca did 
not then aspire to be more—whom he 
wholly loved and in whom he blindly 
trusted. 

The duchess was, of course, of suitably 
high birth, and was a distinguished per- 
sonage, well qualified, by descent and in- 
fluence, to become the mother of possible 
future grand dukes of Tuscany. As such 
Francesco regarded her ; but beyond that 
he cared nothing for her. Giovanna was 
far from beautiful, nor had her manners 
any charm. She had no witchery of wom- 
anhood; but allowance must be made 
for the fact that her joyless life was em- 
bittered, and her temper soured, by the 
undisguised relations between her hus- 
band and Bianca. In addition to surpass- 
ing beauty, the Venetian mistress had 
gaiety, wit, and will. Her very ability im- 
proved with the ampler opportunity of her 
position of power. She had readiness of 
resource and promptitude of invention. 
Her lover was indolent, selfish, sensual. 
She could advise, and soothe, and help, 
and charm him. He was wholly enslaved 
to her will; subjugated by her woman’s 
wit and feminine magic of charm. He was 
infatuated with Bianca, and she ruled Tus- 
cany through its ruler. So far as Fran- 
cesco was capable of love, he loved his 
Venetian witch. 

The duke’s great anxiety was to have an 
heir male, since failing a son to succeed 
him, the grand duchy would pass to his 
brother Ferdinando, the Cardinal de’ Me- 
dici. Giovanna, to the duke’s angry dis- 
appointment, brought him only daughters ; 
while Bianca herself, whose son, if she 
bore one, might be made legitimate, re- 
mained barren. It is time to snatch a 
glimpse of the family De’ Medici in con- 
nection, at least, with the Florence of the 
day of Bianca Cappello. 

The first Grand Duke of Tuscany was 
Cosimo, born 1519, the father of Frances- 
co, of Ferdinando, and of Pietro. Cosimo 
married, in 1539, Eleanora di Toledo; 
and had issue by her, Francesco, after- 
wards grand duke, born 1541, Giovanni, 
Garzia, Ferdinando, cardinal and after- 
wards grand duke; Pietro, Maria (a daugh- 
ter whose dark death by poison is wrapped 
in mystery); Lucrezia, who married Al- 
fonso the Second, Duke of Ferrara; Isa- 
bella, married to Paolo Giordano Orsini; 
Virginia, marrie@ to Cesare d’Este, Duke 
of Modena; and a son named Giovanni, 
against whose name appears in the shield 
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the significant letter N. Eleanora degli 
Albizzi was the mother of this natural son ; 
and Camilla Martelli, whom Cosimo after- 
wards married, was the mother of Donna 
Virginia, who was born out of wedlock. 

Cosimo the First was a tyrant; trucu- 
lent, cruel, energetic, ruthless. He was 
feared and was hated ; but he was capable 
and crafty, and raised himself to the posi- 
tion of the most powerful prince of Italy. 
He had domestic misfortunes as well as 
domestic relaxations. His second son, 
Giovanni, was made a cardinal when quite 
a boy ; and this young prince of the Church 
was slain by the sword in a quarrel, by his 
brother, Don Garzia. The slayer of his 
brother went to his father to plead for 
pardon, but Cosimo, in the very presence 
of the youth’s mother, Eleanora di Toledo, 
stabbed Don Garzia to death; and the 
duchess, the miserable witness of this 
second crime, died of grief. For some in- 
terference with his amours, Cosimo killed, 
with his own hand, his chamberlain, 
Sforza. Ferdinando, the fourth son, was 
made a cardinal in the place of the slaugh- 
tered Giovanni. Partly in imitation of 
Charles the Fifth, partly in consequence 
of these domestic tragedies, Cosimo, in 
1564, abdicated in favor of his son, Fran- 
cesco, who became prince regent. The 
grand duke resigned under certain limita- 
tions, and retained, in his own hands, a 
reserved power of sovereignty. However 
severely his domestic afflictions may have 
pressed upon the good man, Galluzzi tells 
us that “ Cosimo inclinato all’ amore per 
sensibilita e per temperamento, dopo la 
morte della duchessa non poté lungo tempo 
sostenersi senza gustare di questa pas- 
sione;” and, in 1566, he appointed the 
other Eleanora to the position of his mis- 
tress, this arrangement being entered into 
— the consent of the father of the young 
lady. 

She bore him, in 1567, one son, Don 
Giovanni, and Cosimo, then getting tired of 
her, married her to one Carlo Panciatichi. 
He replaced her by Camilla Martelli, 
whom, in 1570, after she had presented 
him with a bastard daughter, Donna Vir- 
ginia (he acknowledged the child to be 
his), he married, much in the way in which 
Louis the Fourteenth afterwards married 
Madame de Maintenon. Camilla was not 
granduchessa, in order not to offend 
Francesco’s wife, l’Archiduchessa Gio- 
vanna d’Austria. The relations of the 
father with the fair sex restrained him 
from expressing his natural moral indig- 
nation at the Ziazson between his son and 
Bianca Cappello. Each tolerated the 
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weaknesses of the other; but, after Co- 
simo’s death, in 1574, Francesco immured 
his father’s widow in a convent, in which 
she was subjected to the most rigorous 
seclusion and treatment. Excusing Co- 
simo, Galluzzi says that he formed such 
connections because he “could not get 
on without some amour” (zon Potendo 
continuare senza qualche passione); and 
the sons took after the father. Violante 
Martelli, the niece of Camilla, afterwards 
became the mistress of Ferdinando; but, 
when he married, the then grand duke 
wedded Violante to Giulio Ricci of Monte- 
pulciano, The story of the house of 
Martelli, a house so highly honored by a 
kind of morganatic marriage with Cosimo 
the First, is not without its tragedy. The 
father, Antonio Martelli, a man of good 
birth, had sunk so low that one of his 
daughters, sister of Camilla, had married 
an obscure shoemaker, a certain Ghinucci. 
Such a man could not be a creditable 
connection to a grand duke, and poor 
Ghinucci was assassinated, while his two 
sons were compelled to assume the name 
of Martelli. Violante was the daughter 
of the unfortunate Ghinucci. In 1567 
Cosimo sent his friend, Carnesecchi, to 
Rome and to the flames. The love of the 
Medici was almost as fatal as their hate. 
Don Pietro, the fifth son of Cosimo, was 
the foulest and basest of even the race of 
Medici. His depravity was boundless, 
and his crimes unspeakable. He was mar- 
ried to an Eleanora di Toledo, and she 
leant so far to the morality of her day as 
to repay his vile infamies by conjugal in- 
fidelity. Pietro stabbed his wife at Ca- 
faggiolo, and the monster was not thought 
the worse of for his bloody deed. 

The fairest and brightest of all the 
Medici was Donna Isabella, daughter of 
Cosimo, and sister of Francesco, Ferdi- 
nando, and Pietro. She was of rare beauty 
and of charming manners, learned and 
witty —a true virago. She spoke several 
languages, and was a good musician. Such 
a woman was the charm of the court of 
Florence, and, without love on her part, 
she was married to a man who was held 
to be one of the great matches of Italy. 
This was Paolo Giordano Orsini, Duke of 
Bracciano. His Grace was gigantic and 
corpulent; so unwieldy of figure that he 
could hardly finda horse to carry him, 
and so obese that he was excused his 
genuflexions when in the presence of the 
pope. He was lethargic, diseased, and 
debauched, and had no sympathy for the 
bright, if unloving, wife to whom he was 
married in 1553. He was very little in 





Florence, and Isabella was placed under 
the guardianship of the duke’s kinsman, 
Troilo Orsini. Isabella was a Medici, 
and was tainted with the morals of the 
court of Florence. She fell into sweet 
sin, much as Francesca da Rimini had 
done, with Troilo. Her husband returned 
to Florence, invited his wife to his villa 
of Cerreto Guidi, and there, in 1576, 
strangled the peerless duchess with his 
own hands. Both Francesco and Ferdi- 
nando continued to be on friendly terms 
with the murderer of their sister; and, 
indeed, could hardly object to an assassi- 
nation so similar to that committed by 
their own brother, Pietro. 

But Nemesis overtook the duke who 
had avenged his honor — zs honor! — 
by such amurder. He fell desperately in 
love with the fair Vittoria Accoromboni, 
the “‘ white witch ” of Webster. She was 
born in 1557, in Gubbio, of poor but noble 
parents, and was married .to Francesco 
Perretti, nephew of Perretti of Montalto, 
afterwards Sixtus the Fifth. 

When she became the mistress and de- 
sired to become the wife of Bracciano, 
her husband was assassinated, and Vitto- 
ria was tried for the murder. The duke, 
however, boldly acknowledged the deed, 
and no unpleasant consequences followed. 
He married Vittoria, and left a will in 
which he bequeathed to her the bulk of 
his enormous property, and then the fair 
wife poisoned him. His kinsman, Lodo- 
vico Orsini, indignant at the will, and de- 
testing Vittoria, sent forty dravé to her 
house in Padua, and they murdered both 
the guilty widow and her brother Fla- 
minio, The bodies were publicly exposed, 
and the beauty of Vittoria stirred pity and 
excited admiration. Lodovico stood a 
siege, until Padua brought artillery to 
play upon his house. He was arrested, 
interrogated by the court of Padua, and 
was strangled in prison. So ended that 
tragedy. 

Francesco, bespotted and lethargic, was 
as cruel as his father, if not so strong or 
clear. Cosimo, Francesco, Ferdinando, 
Pietro, though differing in degrees of 
character or in shades of crime, were all 
essentially Medici, and had a fierce fam- 
ily resemblance in their traits and tenden- 
cies. The cardinal was more energetic 
than Francesco; he was dissolute, ex- 
travagant, unscrupulous, but he was a 
master of craft and of intrigue, and if he 
had not become a prince, he would prob- 
ably have obtained the Papacy. He had 
great influence in Rome, and understood 
thoroughly the ways and wiles of the Ro- 

















man court. It was his influence which, 
exercised to thwart the Farnese, made 
Perretti of Montalto Pope Sixtus the Fifth. 
Seeing his brother Francesco without 
male heirs, Ferdinand tenaciously fixed 
his ambitious hopes upon becoming Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. Cosimo was the first 
Duke of Florence and Sienna who had 
raised his title to that of Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. One anecdote of Ferdinand, 
while he was still cardinal, is so character- 
istic as to be worth reproduction here. 
During the pontificate of Sixtus the 
Fifth, crimes of violence, committed by 
private individuals, were unusually preva- 
lent in Italy, and were frequent even in 
Rome; and the pope forbade, under pain 
of death, the carrying of short arms in the 
Vatican, One day, Prince Farnese let 
fall from his dress a small pistol, which, 
indeed, dropped at the very feet of the 
pontiff. Farnese was condemned to be 
hanged at the first hour of the night; that 
is, one hour aftersunset. The Florentine 
Cardinal de’ Medici, a prelate full of re- 
source and of turbulence, found means to 
put back by one full hour every public 
clock in Rome except that of the Vatican. 
At the hour fixed for the execution, Cardi- 
nal Ferdinando went to the pope, and 
begged for mercy for Farnese. Sixtus, 
thinking that the execution must already 
have taken place, graciously pardoned the 
culprit, and Ferdinando went off to Sant’ 
Angelo, and delivered Farnese from cap- 
tivity. When the pope became aware of 
the trick played upon him by the cunning 
cardinal he was greatly enraged, and re- 
solved to arrest Ferdinando, whom he 
bath feared and hated —feared for his 
haughty insolence, and hated for his cyn- 
ical contempt for the sacred occupant of 
the papal chair. Ferdinando at once went 
to the Vatican, his cardinal’s robe cover- 
ing a cuirass and his arms, having first 
taken the precaution of occupying every 
door and passage of the Vatican with his 
own adherents. Sixtus soon saw the glit- 
ter of the cuirass under the priestly robe. 
“ My lord cardinal, my lord cardinal, what 
may this raiment mean?” ‘“ This, O most 
holy father, in the robe of a cardinal ; and 
— beneath that is the habit of an Italian 
prince.” ‘“ Cardinal, cardinal, we are able 
to strike the scarlet hat from thy head!” 
“‘ And if your Holiness remove the hat of 
felt, I must replace it by one of steel.” 
And therewith the audacious Florentine 
retired from the audience and left the 
Vatican. He summoned his adherents 
and retreated to his own Tuscany ; nor did 
the pope obtain any revenge for the daring 
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insult. His comfort may have been, that 
he owed the triple hat to the depraved, 
astute, and defiant Medici. 

We have now obtained a glimpse of the 
chief actors in the obscure and tangled 
story of Bianca Cappello. 

Public events of great importance oc- 
curred in her day in Florence. In 1571 
was fought the battle of Lepanto, while in 
1572 occurred the massacreof St, Barthol- 
omew, an event which:caused in Flerence 
even more rejoicing than did the victory 
of Don John. Cosimo sent a special am- 
bassador to Paris, to congratulate the 
queen-mother, the young king, and the 
Church. Tuscany, through the house of 
Medici, gave two queens to France— 
Catarina de’ Medici, wife of Henry the 
Second, and Maria de’ Medici, wife of 
Henry the Fourth. The daughter of 
Maria, Henrietta Maria, became queen 
of England. In 1574 the Grand Duke 
Cosimo the First died, and his son Fran- 
cesco, who had long been regent, reigned 
in his stead. 

The grand duchess had produced only 
daughters. The unfortunate wife of Fran- 
cesco had complained loudly of her 
wrongs, and had appealed to Cosimo and 
to her brothers; but she was exhorted to 
patience by men of the world who were in 
tull sympathy with the amatory irregulari- 
ties of princes. 

Francesco’s eager desire for an heir 
male had become a morbid longing, and 
had increased his lymphatic melancholy. 
He could not bear the idea that one of his 
brothers should succeed him on the throne 
of Tuscany. Bianca also felt keenly the 
curse — it was a curse to her —of steril- 
ity; and she resorted to philtres, to incan- 
tations, to medictnes, to magic, and to the 
assistance of a Hebrew sorceress, in- the 
hope of havinga son. She left untried no 
means which quackery or depravity could 
suggest. Her nature became coarser and 
more cunning as the peculiar circum- 
stances of her abandoned life worked upon 
her desires and her interests; and she had 
become ripe for any great crimes of per- 
fidy or of violence. 

In 1576 Bianca procured three women 
of the lower ranks in Florence who were 
about to be confined. Two of these had 
girl children, but the third bore a boy, and 
this child Bianca passed off upon her 
husband and the world as her own. The 


three mothers were secretly put out of the 
way. Francesco was in raptures. As a 
compliment to the saint who had granted 
a son to their prayers, the young boy was 
called Antonio. 


The deceit succeeded for 
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a time; but, in 1577, a governante Bo- 
Zognese, who was Bianca’s confidante, and 
had managed the whole business of the 
fraud of the pretended childbirth, left 
Florence on a visit to her native Bologna. 
Whether this woman would there have 
revealed the secret, must remain a secret 
to us ; but Bianca would not trust a person 
who possessed such dangerous knowl- 
edge; and, as the unhappy governante 
neared her native city, she was set upon 
by men in whom she recognized the dravi 
of Bianca, and was fired upon. Though 
mortally wounded, the woman reached 
Bologna, and there, before her death, she 
made an official declaration * which re- 
vealed the whole infamous fraud connected 
with the birth of Antonio. The decla- 
ration was forwarded to the cardinal at 
Rome, and it is not difficult to conceive 
the feelings with which his Eminence 
would receive such news; but the strange 
thing is that Francesco, when the truth 
was made known to him, forgave Bianca 
her foul deceit, and did not withdraw his 
favor from Don Antonio. He must have 
been a lethargic Antony, wholly enfet- 
tered by his vehement and ignoble passion 
for his enchantress. No one knows who 
the parents of Antonio were. He may 
have been a bastard, springing from the 
very dregs of the people; but he certainly 
was not the offspring of Francesco or 
of Bianca! yet this unknown child was 
brought up in splendor and in affluence, 
received a title, became a person of influ- 
ence, and led a life surrounded by luxury, 
pleasure, wealth. 

In after years Ferdinando compelled 
Don Antonio to assume the Cross of Malta, 
in order that he might be incapable of the 
succession. At the death of Francesco, 
Ferdinando had nothing to fear from An- 
tonio, who, if he had been dangerous, 
would probably have been poisoned. The 
sententious Galluzzi says: “’orditura di 
questo inganno costd alla Bianca e suoi 
complici molte scelleratezze.” The grand 
duchess raised shrill complaints, as loud 
as futile. The emperor, and the arch- 
dukes Ferdinando and Charles, remon- 
strated ; but tono purpose. Nothing could 
shake the infatuated Francesco; no one 
could conquer the indomitable Bianca. 
By a strange irony of fate, the grand duch- 
ess bore a lawful son, Don Filippo, born 
on the rth of April, 1578. All the evil 
done by Bianca and by the duke seemed 
to have been idle and useless ; but Don 
Filippo died, March, 1582, not without 


* The date of this declaration is November, 1577. 
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suspicion of poison. No public funeral 
was accorded to the remains of the youn 

prince and heir. His mother, the a 
Duchess Giovanni, predeceased her son, 
dying shortly after his birth, in April, 
1578 She was pitied for her sorrows and 
her wrongs; she was respected for her 
virtues, but she had not possessed the 
secret of winning love. Rudolf the Sec- 
ond of Germany proposed, to the widowed 
grand duke, a marriage with the daughter 
of the Archduke Karl of Austria; but 
Francesco was not to mate again with a 
princess. Five months after the death of 
Giovanna, he privately married Bianca 
Cappello, whom he installed in the palace 
as a governess to his three young daugh- 
ters. It had cost even Bianca some exer- 
tions to obtain this concession from her 
lover’s weakness. She claimed an old 
promise, she threatened, she implored, 
she charmed, she alluded to suicide. The 
Srate confessore who performed the private 
marriage was made Bishop of Chiusi; and 
Ferdinando, who expected that his brother 
would form a royal alliance, and who did 
not then know of the private ceremony, 
was surprised to find the Bianca, that he 
hated and dreaded, a resident of the ducal 
palace. He remonstrated angrily with 
his brother, and returned in~«bitterness to 
Rome. A duel between the cardinal and 
Bianca became inevitable. Bianca, in her 
turn, must have feared and loathed the 
energetic and terrible cardinal. They 
were worthy antagonists, and they were 
deadly enemies. They could smile, and 
murder while they smiled; they could 
speak fair, and yet keep silence about 
their dark and deep intents. Contempo- 
raries may well have doubted whether the 
woman’s cunning or the cardinal’s guile 
would prevai]. On the 12th of October, 
1579, Francesco the First, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, married, in ostentatious splen- 
dor, “the infamous Bianca Cappello.” 
This was the great triumph in the life of 
the fair Venetian. 

Claudius says of Gertrude : — 


and for myself — 
My virtue, or my plague, be it either which — 
She’s so conjunctive to my life and soul, 
That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 
I could not but by her. 


Bianca had become a necessity to the 
enslaved Francesco. Her charms, her 
arts, her dominant will, had wholly subju- 
gated him; and his weakness could not. 
resist her imperious desire for an open 
and a public marriage. Bianca haa nsen 
to be Grand Duchess of Tuscany. 


























The cardinal was bidden to the wed- 
ding, but he refused to attend. A vague 
rumor floats through history that he then 
attempted to poison Bianca. If that were 
so, he did not succeed. The Medici were 
adepts in poisoning — Cosimo had a lab- 
“oratory of studies in the art—but Bianca 
had probably learned all that they knew, 
and was also well acquainted with anti- 
dotes. 

Francesco had a sort of explanation with 
his indignant brother, in which “ scusando 
la violenza della passione, le promesse, ela 
sua debolezza, rivelare le agitazioni interne 
che lo affliggevano.” His was the confes- 
sion of a weak man under the spell of an 
enchantress. The cardinal was not weak ; 
he was heir to the throne, failing lawful 
male heirs, and he had, doubtless, his own 
thoughts and purposes. He could wait, 
and ripen a purpose in silence. 

Francesco wrote to Venice, saying that 
he already had one son (Antonio) by Bi- 
anca, and that he confidently reckoned 
upon further offspring from his wife. 

For it was Bianca’s hour of triumph 
over that Venice which had used her so 
harshly, The ardent young girl who, in 
the audacity of her first love adventures, 
had fled with her banker’s clerk — who 
had exasperated her relatives, and out- 
raged the feelings of the odi/i of what 
Goethe terms die Biber Republik —was 
now grand duchess of the foremost prin- 
cipality of Italy. She conquered proud 
Venice as thoroughly as she had subdued 
her ducal adorer. 

Bianca was formally adopted as a daugh- 
ter of St. Mark — Venice thus ranking her 
with the queens of Hungary and of Cyprus. 

Venice sent a splendid embassy to Flor- 
ence, and this embassy was accompanied 
by Bianca’s father and brother, now wholly 
reconciled to the daughter and sister that 
they had once so fiercely denounced. 
Bartolommeo and Vettore were made 
knights, and were loaded with presents. 
Francesco, who was naturally parsimoni- 
ous, spent enormous sums upon the wed- 
ding festivities. It was, indeed, a time of 
triumph for Bianca; and yet, behind her 
life, there was a haggard horror; there 
was no heir, and there was a relentless 
cardinal. Vettore, or Vittorio, remained 
in Florence, elevated to the rank of min- 
ister. Her father returned to Venice. 

Bianca now enjoyed most things for 
which her heart could wish. Her position 
was truly splendid. She was rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice, she had gardens, 
villas, pleasures, fétes ; she was supreme 
in the State, and received, at least, mouth- 
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honor from the court and from the nobility. 
Francesco, supine and lethargic, withdrew 
more and more from public life, and 
amused himself by looking on while his 
fair wife governed. He was vengeful and 
had a long arm to reach conspirators, some 
of whom he struck down by dagger and by 
bowl, even in Paris andin London. Their 
confiscated estates devolved upon Bianca. 
This was the time of venality, corruption, 
caprice, favoritism in government. Bianca 
reigned supreme, and dispensed all honors 
and favors. Her brother proved dishonest, 
shameless, incompetent, and intolerable, 
and had to be sent back to Venice, with a 
large fortune. 

Meantime the people murmured, and 
Bianca and the duke were really playing 
the game of the cardinal. Francesco had 
always been a puppet of Spain, and had 
despoiled his people in order to furnish 
Philip with subsidies. Lampoons, libels, 
satires upon duke and duchess were fre- 
quent and were bitter. Swollen with 
pride and vainglory as she was, Bianca 
must, at times, have felt uneasiness, as 
she knew that she and her government 
were held in execration and contempt. 
Outside the court party she had no ad- 
herents. No heir would come, and she 
must have known well what eyes, and with 
what expression in them, were watching 
herin Rome. She desired, partly out of 
fear, partly out of policy, a genuine recon- 
ciliation — if such a thing were possible 
— with the terrible and dangerous Cardi- 
nal de’ Medici. Perhaps she was too san- 
guine, perhaps she failed to judge her 
opponent rightly. 

Once more the rumor spread that Bi- 
anca was enceinte, and she herself took all 
measures to confirm the belief. Francesco 
was delighted. Surely a good occasion 
for reconciliation with the cardinal! He 
was invited to Florence to be present at 
the accouchement of his fair sister-in-law. 
This time it was to be a lawful and un- 
doubted heir. No other Antonio was 
contemplated. 

Appearances had deceived the hopes of 
those who had so intensely longed for an 
heir. The duchess was not really preg- 
nant. No heir came; but the cardinal ar- 
rived, on the rst of October, 1587. He 
was invited to join his brother and Bianca 
at Poggio a Cajano,a hunting-lodge be- 
longing to the grand duke. 

At this villa occurred the mysterious 
deaths of Francesco and Bianca. 

In endeavoring to analyze the facts con- 
nected with these strange and sudden 
deaths, we are treading anxiously among 
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pitfalls, and are reduced to hypotheses. 
We have carefully to weigh and to balance 
probabilities. No one on earth had the 
same interest in the deaths of Francesco 
and Bianca as had Cardinal Ferdinando 
de’ Medici. After a hunting party, the 
grand duke was suddenly seized with vio- 
lent illness; and the symptoms would 
seem to have been not inconsistent with a 
supposition of poisoning. He died onthe 
19th of October, 1587, and on the 2oth of 
October, eleven hours after the death of 
her husband, Bianca followed him. “ And 
I, too, must die with my lord!” said the 
unhappy woman when she, then lying 
mortally ill, heard that the duke was gone. 
Ferdinando acted with energy. He at 
once seized the fortresses and assumed 
the government. The Florentines made 
no objection to the accession of their new 
ruler. 

The suspicions of foul play were strong, 
and were strongly if not loudly expressed. 
Ferdinando ordered a post-mortem exam- 
ination of the bodies. The doctors re- 
ported that death was due to natural 
causes. It may be pointed out that physi- 
cians of that day may have been unable 
to detect the evidence of subtle poisoning, 
and it is: not probable that Florentine 
court doctors would dare to find evidence 
against a new Medicean grand duke. 

“Not among us,” said Ferdinando, 
when asked where Bianca should be bur- 
ied ; and the late duchess was turned into 
the common burial-fosse, so that no man 
could tell where her remains rested. Fran- 
cesco was publicly interred with pomp and 
ceremony among his ducal kindred; but 
the new ruler destroyed sedulously every 
trace which could recall Bianca to the rec- 
ollection of men. He erased her arms 
from the shield of the Medici; and he 
termed her, in a public act and document, 
la pessima Bianca. The cardinal pushed 
hate beyond the grave. In connection 
with these strange, sudden deaths there is 
strength of suspicion coupled with ob- 
scurity of evidence; and the historians 
are vague, uncertain, hesitating. Sismondi 
states plainly that the duke and duchess 
“were poisoned; ” and that this occured 
“ata banquet of reconciliation given by 
the duke to his brother the cardinal.” 
The historian does not directly name the 
poisoner; but the inference to be drawn 
irom his statement is tolerably plain. 

One belief, which obtained a certain 
currency, and which is alluded to by most 
annalists as an alternative theory, is, that 
Bianca intended to destroy the cardinal 
(the complicity of her husband is not sug- 





gested), and for that purpose placed poison 
in a forto—a tart; and that the duke in- 
advertently ate of the tart, while she, see- 
ing that, and dreading to survive her lord, 
also partook, knowingly, of it; so that the 
poisoned chalice was. commended to her , 
own lips. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, now to 
penetrate to the truth of such dark deeds, 
committed so long ago under every pre- 
caution to maintain secrecy, and recorded 
by men who were either ignorant or afraid 
to speak truth. The actors in the deadly 
drama were persons capable of any wick- 
edness. 

Bianca was “cunning past man’s 
thought,” and Ferdinando might well be 
tired out by his brother’s wickedness, and 
might dread to see his hopes of succession 
frustrated by that Dessima Bianca, who 
would not shrink from any fraud to serve 
her own interests. 

She, if she saw her husband eat of the 
poisoned tart, might decide to share his 
fate out of chagrin, or out of a just dread 
of that which might befall her if she, the 
widow of Francesco, were left to the ten- 
der mercies of the cardinal, who knew her 
antecedents and was well aware of her 
nefarious practices against himself. His 
hatred of Bianca was clearly proved by his 
conduct after her death. He knew that 
Bianca was well capable of other supposi- 
titious heirs. 

We are reduced to three hypotheses, 
and have to weigh nicely the balance of 
probabilities : — 

i. That the deaths were natural —in 
which case they happened strangely, and 
came singularly close together. 

2. That Bianca poisoned her husband 
and herself in a vain attempt to poison 
the cardinal. 

3. That the cardinal, either by his own 
hands or by means of agents, poisoned his 
brother and Bianca in order to secure the 
succession, and actuated alike by revenge 
for the past, and by dread of future fraud. 
The case remains an insoluble mystery ; 
but for those fond of weighing in nice 
scales the evidences of possibilities, there 
is good scope for the exercise of the finest 
ingenuity of historical guessing. 

Ferdinando succeeded the 25th of Octo- 
ber, 1587. He was thirty-six years of 
age. As Cesare Borgia had done, he too 
resigned the cardinalate, and laid down 
his priesthood. The robe of the cardinal 
no longer concealed the armor of the Ital- 
ian prince. 

He married the Princess Christine of 
Lorraine, the adopted daughter of Cata- 























rina de’ Medici. She was sixteen years 
old, tall, and full of vivacity and of grace. 
Ferdinando died the 7th of February, 
1609, a year before the Jesuits, by means 
of the dagger of Ravaillac, assassinated 
Henry the Fourth of France. 

Compared with his contemptible broth- 
er, Ferdinando was an able ruler, and he 
had quiet times. He freed Tuscany from 
the degrading subjection to Spain, and 
leaned towards France. He released his 
father’s widow, mée Camilla Martelli, from 
her long durance and captivity. He was 
more genial in intercourse than had been 
his indolent, morbid, besotted brother ; 
and his wife was much loved in Florence. 

Portraits of the three Medici who played 
such important parts in the life of Bianca 
show Cosimo fleshly, sensual, cruel, but 
with determination and __ intelligence. 
Francesco is as sensual and as cruel, but 
is of looser fibre and of weaker will. The 
cardinal is the handsomest of the three. 
His face is rather finer, and he hasa more 
genial and lively expression, though char- 
acteristics of his house are plainly 
stamped upon his features. He has that 
look of cheerfulness which arises from a 
really good conscience — @.e., a conscience 
which would not torment its possessor for 
any crime that he might commit. The 
heavy Medici face seems to indicate spir- 
itual death. 

Bianca was besung by Tasso, and many 
romances took birth from her many ad- 
ventures. 

The life and times of Bianca Cappello 
possess romantic interest and historical 
value ; but while we linger with the grand 
duchess we are not in good company, or 
amid moral surroundings. We meet with 
no one character of nobleness or of worth. 
Priest and prince are alike depraved, and 
most of the women of the time are de- 
bauched, and foul, and loveless. Bianca 
felt the constriction of that net of fate, 
the meshes of which she had partly woven 
for herself. 

You get, while listening to her story, the 
Zeitkolorit —the coloring of the time — 
of the counter-reformation in Italy. Its 
body, form, and pressure are reflected in 
the long struggle between the grand duch- 
ess and thecardinal. Each had adherents, 
and historians are partisans, either of 
lady or of Churchman ; though they gen- 
erally hesitate to speak clear truth about 
the Medici. Historian and romance- 
writer overlap when they tell us of the 
winsome adventuress, who, if she were 
originally good, succumbed to the tempta- 
tions of her position, and descended to 
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the baseness of her times. Her career, 
sometimes so dazzling, was always sur- 
rounded by danger, and was full of anx- 
iety. One crime rendered necessary the 
commission of another. In her first youth, 
Bianca, then full of passion and instinct 
with vital force of character, rendered des- 
perate, moreover, by unkindly treatment 
and by strict seciusion, embarked in a tur- 
bulent love adventure in which her trust- 
fulness was deceived. She had chosen 
badly; and her husband proved coarsely 
unfaithful to her. Her adultery with the 
young and gallant Francesco is at least 
comprehensible in a day in which a prince 
had such power, and in which woman’s 
virtue was rare indeed. Her enchant- 
ments and her arts to hold a princely 
lover, whose coarse passion offered such 
golden prizes to her vanity and to her am- 
bition, were not unnatural results of her 
circumstances. Her deceit about the 
child Antonio is in part explained by the 
contemptible weakness of an influential 
adorer, who was so eager for an heir male. 
Her long duel with the cardinal was also a 
thing of necessity. Sheillustrates George 
Eliot’s profound sayings, and experienced 
the operation of that “inexorable law of 
human souls, that we prepare ourselves 
for sudden deeds by the reiterated choice 
of good and evil which gradually deter- 
mines character.” 

Bianca was a product and a portent of 
her land, her church, her day; and we 
must judge her always with reference to 
the Italy of the sixteenth century. It be- 
came a question whether Ferdinando 
should kill Bianca, or Bianca kill Ferdi- 
nando; and it would almost seem. that the 
cardinal was the victor in the fatal con- 
test. As regards her death, history has 
no choice but to return an open verdict. 
Fair and yet foul, lovely and yet repellent, 
is the picture which we uitimately paint 
in our imaginations of the beautiful and 
winning, if tempted and wicked, Bianca 
Cappello. H. ScuuTz WILSON. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
SOCIAL BATH IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY MRS. A. PHILLIPS. 
AUTHOR OF “‘ BENEDICTA,” ‘‘ MAN PROPOSES,” ETC. 
CHAPTER II. 
EveERY age has its characteristic. In 
the last century sensibility was almost as 


marked a feature among men of fashion as 
swearing itself. They were much given 
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to tears on every occasion; they vowed, 
and protested, and wept; and if this cen- 
tury is to take them at their own valua- 
tion, their courage and their sensibility 
presented a strange contradiction, as at 
one moment they were shedding tears over 
a trifle, while at another they were ready 
to run a man through for some slight to 
their dignity, real or imaginary. 

Nash had his sensibilities. He enjoyed 
ease and plenty. The sight of suffer- 
ing distressed him. He might owe his 
long-suffering tailor year after year and 
never feel the least compunction about 
his debt, but the distress of a friend 
whose tailor had arrested him was irre- 
sistible! He loved to pose as a benefac- 
tor, at his own expense when the money 
was at hand, at the expense of others when 
it was not. At the time of the revels, when 
Nash tendered his account, the master of 
the Temple noticed among the items, 
“ To making one man happy £10.” Ask- 
ing to what it referred, Nash told him he 
had overheard a poor man exclaiming, 
upon seeing the lavish expenditure of the 
entertainment, “ How happy £10 would 
make my poor wife and family!” and that 
he could not resist trying the experiment. 
- He had charged the amount to the revels, 
but he was quite willing to pay the sum 
out of his own pocket, if the master ob- 
jected. So far from objecting, the master 
praised Nash for his benevolence. The 
story got abroad, and went far to establish 
his reputation as being one of the best- 
hearted of men. 

But his friends, into whose pockets he 
frequently dipped for a loan, often wished 
his ** sensibility ” would take the form of 
justice, as he had a strong objection to 
paying his debts, unless by so doing he 
could purchase himself some additional 
benefit. On one occasion one of these 
friends was so wearied by the fruitless- 
ness of his entreaties that Nash would pay 
him what he owed, that he determined to 
gain by stratagem what he could not ex- 
tract from honor. Accerdingly, one day 
he sent a friend to the impecunious 
Nash, instructing him to simulate the 
utmost distress for want of ready cash 
to the amount of £20, without which he 
would be arrested. Nash received the 
stranger with the utmost courtesy, noted 
his dejection, and asked how he could 
serve him. The gentleman acted his part 
to perfection. Nothing could exceed his 
chagrin as he told Nash how he was in 
danger of being arrested for want of £20. 

“ Arrested, impossible!” cried Nash 
with the utmost sympathy, producing at 
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once the required sum, which he thrust 
into the applicant’s hands. 

Delighted at the success of his strata- 
gem, the stranger carried the money to 
Nash’s creditor, The next day Nash 
meeting his friend, was profuse in his ex- 
cuses and apologies at being unable to 
discharge his debt, declaring that luck was 
so much against him he had never been so 
terribly hard up, or, touse his own words, 
“ never so damnably out of cash.” 

“ My dear sir,” replied the successful 
strategist, ““be under no uneasiness, I 
would not interrupt your tranquillity for 
the world. You lent £20 yesterday to our 
friend — and he lent it to me. Give him 
your receipt and you shall have mine.” 

Nash, surprised and thrown off his 
guard, revealed himself with delightful 
candor. 

“ Perdition seize thee,” he cried, “ thou 
hast been too many for me! You de- 
manded a debt, he asked a favor. Topay 
thee would not increase our friendship, 
but to lend him was procuring a new 
friend by conferring a new obligation.” 

This curiosity of morals gives an in- 
sight into the tactics of Nash to secure 
the favor of fashionable men. It was thus 
he judiciously invested small sums among 
the mammon of society, regardless that 
occasionally he was taken in. This, how- 
ever, did not lessen his popularity among 
his boon companions, and now and again 
he contrived to turn the laugh against 
himself on them. 

The fair sex in Nash’s day, though far 
removed from the solid privileges women 
now possess, enjoyed an amount of hom- 
age as extravagant as it was unreal and 
absurd. Men, to prove the depth and 
sincerity of their passion for a woman, 
would brave the horrors of indigestion by 
eating a pair of her shoes disguised in a 
fricassee. Their wine was not flavored 
unless it had been strained through one of 
her garments. They would eat tallow 
candles instead of cheese, and enact all 
manner of antics to exhibit their devotion. 

Nash was not behindhand in these fan- 
tasies of affection. On one occasion some 
one bet him fifty guineas that, to prove 
his fidelity to his reigning lady-love, he 
would not stand at the great door of York 
Minster clad in a blanket while the peopie 
were coming out of church, It was a 
severe test, but impecuniosity rather than 
love tempted Nash to accept the ordeal. 
He had just lost all his money at the 
gaming-table, and glad to make it good as 
well as to offer a test of his devotion at 


| the shrine of his lady, he took up the chal- 
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lenge. Arrayed accordingly in his blanket, 
this former “apostle of clothes ” stood at 
the cathedral door. Some say he held in 
his hand a bag for.alms, while the people 
were coming out of church. The dean 
recognized him. 

“What!” he cried in astonishment, 
“Mr. Nash in masquerade!” 

Nash demurely replied, pointing to his 
companions who were standing by enjoy- 
ing the situation: “Only a Yorkshire 
penance, Mr. Dean, for keeping bad com- 
pany.” 

Another escapade, later on, he would 
hardly like to have remembered; but 
men’s deeds will follow them. Some one 
laid him a heavy wager that he would not 
emulate the example of Lady Godiva, and 
ride for love’s sake through a certain vil- 
lage on the back of a cow. But Nash, 
notwithstanding his fine exterior, being 
‘out of cash” as usual, rose to the occa- 
sion and won the wager. Thus was it in 
the early days of the last century that the 
fast man of fashion now and again turned 
his “honest” penny. 

Though by no means edifying or choice 
experiences, these details of Nash’s early 
life are of value as pictures of the age 
in which he lived, and descriptive of the 
style of man who was about to prove such 
an influence in Bath. He was a rolling 
stone, it is true, rolling from the university 
to the army, from the army to the law, 
without gathering either military or legal 
moss of any kind. But of other sort of 
moss he had an abundantstore. He knew 
men and women, and had learnt one all- 
baffling secret — how to live and enjoy life 
without any visible means of subsistence. 
He was now arrived at the age of thirty, 
always maintaining a prosperous front to 
the world. By his agreeable manners he 
paid his footing at the tables of the rich 
and aristocratic, into whose social circie 
he had glided with an insinuosity, as irre- 
sistible as it was audacious. Thus far so 
much was secured. 

It was about this time that Nash, with 
the rest of the fashionable world who were 
anxious to resume their game of cards 
after the close of the London season, mi- 
grated to Bath. Brawling, gambling Cap- 
tain Webster, as we have seen, was of the 
company ; and no doubt Nash, after show- 
ing to what lengths he could go at York 
and elsewhere, was quite equal to screw- 
ing up the watchmen in their boxes, and 
creating a disturbance in company with 
the young and rollicking bloods of the day. 

But now (1704) Captain Webster was 
killed in aduel on Claverton Down. The 
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only important social measure he had car- 
ried out was to take’ the balls from the 
booths on the Bowling-green, and hold 
them in the Town Hall —not the edifice 
now standing, which is the work of Bald- 
win, but a quaint building by Inigo Jones 
which faced the narrow High Street, op- 
posite to the Christopher Inn. 

As ladies of distinction began to fre- 
quent Bath, they could not tolerate these 
booths where ladies danced and men 
drank and gambled simultaneously. It 
has been already noted how the want of 
refinement in their social gatherings very 
nearly put an end to Bath becoming a 
fashionable resort at all. It was at this 
juncture that Nash stepped in to the res- 
cue to charm away not only the “ doctor’s 
reptile,” as Goldsmith terms the toad the 
doctor threatened to cast in to the Bath 
waters, but also the reptile of bad manners. 
He was full of assurance. He took a sur- 
vey of the situation and saw what was 
needed ; organization, and a strong hand 
to carry it through. He laid his scheme 
before the municipal authorities, who saw 
with dismay the threatened loss of public 
favor to their city, and empowered Nash 
to use what means he pleased, so long as 
it could be restored and firmly established. 

Orpheus-like, Nash’s first measure was 
to call music to his aid. He started a 
band of instrumentalists, consisting of six 
performers, who played every morning, 
and proved such a powerful antidote to 
the poison of the “reptiles,” that Nash 
was instantly extolled as the cleverest of 
men, and elected king over the social peo- 
ple vice Webster, deceased. 

On ascending the throne of the pump- 
room in Bath, the first task Nash set 
himself was to inaugurate a social reform. 
Being a gambler living on his gains, it 
became his object to make Bath the focus 
of a moneyed and fashionable gathering. | 
When the votaries of the London season 
migrated for their annual cleansing in salt 
or healing waters, they would naturally 
flock to that place where they would be 
best amused and most agreeably enter- 
tained. Nash, who had the ear of duch- 
esses and great ladies, knew at once how 
and whom to please, in order to serve his 
own ends the more effectually. There 
was no disinterestedness about him, only 
a large amount of vanity, love of ease, and 
that dearest passion of all to the human 
heart, the love of power. 

In one particular he was in advance of 
his age: he was a harbinger of co-opera- 
tion. Having determined to concentrate 
all his fashionable forces, he allowed of 
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no private parties, on pain of his public 
displeasure. No slight disadvantage this, 
as to be out of favor with the master of 
the ceremonies was to find oneself neg- 
lected at public entertainments. Private 
parties meant “cliques” and “sets,” the 
sure destruction of sccial unity; for 
“sets,” like “sects,” belie their meaning. 
Lacking that cementing power of love by 
which they are supposed to be united, 
they are held together chiefly by antag- 
onism to all outlying “sets ” and *‘ sects,” 
and are supported by a spirit of pride and 
self-complacency, the opposite of all that 
is loving or lovely. Nash made it to be 
understood that when people came to Bath 
they must lay aside their distinctions in 
favor of mutually enjoying each other’s 
society on the simple footing of good man- 
ners and fine breeding. Anything that 
was an infringement of this, the only social 
law, could not be tolerated. 

When Nash entered the Assembly 
Rooms he knew the names and standing 
oi all present. He might have served at 
court as lord chamberlain, so well did he 
understand the mysteries of precedence 
— that sunken rock over which so many 
come to grief — from Mrs. County Some- 
body, who thinks herself entitled to take 
rank before Mrs. Town Somebody, to the 
youngest daughter of the fourth son of a 
duke’s grandson, over some one whose 
social ramification is equally subtle and 
difficult to trace. But Nash was master 
of the science of ceremony. To style it 
so is not to misname it, since it needs the 
delicacy of decimals to point out its fine 
distinctions with perfect accuracy. In his 
hands persons of all degrees found them- 
selves appropriately considered. His 
courteous manners when he chose to be 
affable — for his politeness, as is often the 
case with men of his stamp, was, like his 
smart coat, for occasions — were agreeable 
and attractive. To keep well with the 
master of the ceremonies, who could bring 
your daughter into notice, and even make 
her a “toast? if she had pretensions to 
beauty, was the one ambition of mothers 
who sought in Bath a matrimonial market 
for their daughters. The power vested 
in such a man as Nash by common social 
consent can now be appreciated. It was 
absolute. To do him justice, he was the 
man for the occasion. 

To establish his kingdom on a sound 
financial basis, he organized regular sub- 
scriptions to the pump-room, the band, 
and the dances, to which every one was 
expected to subscribe. The much com- 
plained of want of accommodation must 
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seriously have interfered with Nash’s 
views, as ladies and gentlemen of the class 
he wished to attract could not support 
being lodged like clowns. Houses, there- 
fore, were built in various directions after 
the plan of the then fashionable mansions 
in Bloomsbury. Harrison had already 
built, at Nash’s suggestion, fine assembly 
rooms overlooking the old Bowling-green, 
which last was now transformed, planted 
with trees, into Harrison’s Walks. Nash 
was energetic in soliciting subscriptions 
to carry out his reforms. His subjects 
responded so generously, that the roads 
around the city were repaired, the streets 
repaved, cleaned, and lighted; chairmen 
were Called to order, and placed under re- 
strictions which prohibited their bullying 
their passengers under penalty of losing 
their licenses ; and Bath began to wear an. 
unusual appearance of cleanliness, com- 
fort, and order. 

All this Nash accomplished in a very 
few years after he ascended his throne, 
but, like all successful monarchs, he owed 
much to his ministers. He was fortunate 
in his colleagues. By a happy concurrence 
of circumstances there lived in Bath at 
this time two men who, far more than 
Nash, have stamped the impress of their 
names, fortune, and genius, on this inter- 
esting city. One was Ralph Allen, post- 
master and philanthropist, a self-made man 
who rose to fortune and distinction. The 
other, John Wood, the architect, who built 
Queen’s Square, the circus and the hos- 
pital, besides many churches and man- 
sions, notably Prior Park, all of which are 
lasting monuments of his genius. 

To know Ralph Allen as he lived and 
moved in Bath at that time in conjunction 
with Wood and Nash, is to know a most 
interesting man, as unselfish and good- 
hearted as he was shrewd and enterpris- 
ing; full of appreciation, too, for men of 
art and letters, who found in him at all 
times a kind and hospitable friend and 
liberal patron. Like Nash, he wasa man 
of no particular family. Hecame to Bath 
originally as a clerk in the post-office, and 
owed his rise in life to the discovery of a 
plot in favor of the Pretender, whereby 
some gentlemen of position in Bath were 
arrested. Marshal Wade was the officer 
in command at Bath at the time. To him 
Allen revealed the plot he had discovered ; 
some say by tampering with the letters at 
the post-office in his capacity of clerk; 
others, that he opened them by authority. 
Who is to judge at this distance of time? 
The whole character of the man is in favor 
of the latter opinion being the correct one. 
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Marshal Wade recognized Allen’s dis- 
covery in a most grateful and graceful 
manner. Heinvited him to his house, and 
here Allen became so welcome that he 
finally married the marshal’s natural 
daughter, a Miss Earle. With such a 
powerful patron added to his own shrewd 
judgment and benevolent nature, Allen’s 
fortunes were soon made. He reorganized 
the postal arrangements so well for Bath, 
that he was given the contract for several 
other towns, by which he made £16,000 a 
year. People did not grudge him his for- 
tune, since he used it so liberally for the 
benefit of others and the city of Bath. 

Nash and Allen became friends and 
allies. What Nash did for fashion Allen 
did for art and politicsin the now thriving 
city. He became the proprietor of large 
quarries of the since famous Bath stone, 
and opened up the industry. The people 
of Bath were slow to believe in it as useful 
for building purposes ; to prove its capa- 
bilities, therefore, Allen had a house built 
of his Combe Down Ashlar, or Freestone, 
as the stone was generally called. This 
house is now standing and known as the 
Garrick’s Head. It was originally occu- 
pied by Nash, a quaint Queen-Anne style 
of house which now adjcins the present 
theatre. Here Nash lived and held high 
state for some years, until he moved into 
the house next door, which he occupied 
until his death, and about which more will 
be said later on. As a further evidence of 
the capabilities of the depreciated stone, 
Wood, the architect, built Allen his splen- 
did mansion at Prior Park, which estab- 
lished its claims. 

But to return to Nash, whom we left 
busy with his reforms. His next step was 
to frame a code of social laws which he 
expected every one toobserve. His great 
ambition to be thought a wit dictated the 
pleasantry of many of these rules, which, 
however, were excellent in point of re- 
minding people that the true laws of so- 
ciability are based on mutual respect and 
good-feeling, too often overlooked by so- 
ciety, “good” or otherwise. These 
rules, which were hung up in the pump- 
room for the instruction of visitors, were 
headed : — 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN BATH. 

1. That a visit of ceremony at first coming 
and another at going away are all that are ex- 
pected or desired by ladies of quality or 
fashion — except impertinents. 

2. That ladies coming to the ball appoint a 
time for their footmen coming to wait on them 
home, to prevent disturbance and inconven- 
iences to themselves and others. 
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3. That gentlemen of fashion never appear- 
ing in a morning before ladies in gowns and 
caps show breeding and respect. 

4. That no person take it ill that any one 
goes to another’s play or breakfast and not 
theirs — except captious by nature. 

5. That no gentleman give his ticket for the 
balls to any but gentlewomen. 

N.B. — Unless he has none of his acquaint- 

ance. 

6. That gentlemen crowding before ladies 
at the ball show ill-manners, and that none 
do so for the future, except such as respect 
nobody but themselves. 

7- That no gentleman or lady takes it ill 
that another dances before them, except such 
as have no pretence to dance at all. 

8. That the elder ladies and children be 
content with a second bench at the ball, as 
being past or not come to perfection. 

g. That the younger ladies take notice how 
many eyes observe them. 

N.B.— This does not extend to the Have 

at alls. 

10. That all whisperers of lies and scandal 
be taken for their authors. 

11. That all such repeaters of lies and 
scandal be shunned by all company, except 
such as have been guilty of the same crime. 

N.B.— Several men of no character, old 

women and young ones, of questioned 
reputation, are great authors of lies in 
these places, being of the sect of levellers. 


Such are the laws which Goldsmith as- 
sures us were written by Mr. Nash, and 
for whose indifferent composition he thus 
apologizes. ‘Poor Nash was not a born 
writer, for whatever humor he might have 
had in conversation, he used to call a pen 
his torpedo, whenever he grasped it, it 
numbed all his faculties.” 

But no one can cavil at the spirit of 
these laws, which were intended to pro- 
mote kind feeling and good manners. Po- 
liteness is often the tribute vice pays to 
virtue. These rules are ethical in their 
injunctions, the repression of self being 
about the last virtue of fashionable life. 
But Nash was a diplomatist as well as a 
quiz, and it was a happy stroke of his to 
presuppose his subjects all he wanted 
them to be. In order to protect himself 
from being continually called upon to arbi- 
trate between huffy fashionables he adds 
the rider to Rule 4, “except captious by 
nature ;” as if any lady would come for- 
ward to merit such a distinction! And then 
again, what a happy hit is Rule fo, with 
its pendant 11! Why can these not be 
written wherever men and women socially 
congregate, in letters of gold if necessary 
after the manner of the modern advertise- 
ment, suspended between earth and 
heaven, over each city, town, and village, 
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to remind people that the scandal-monger 
is generally a person of spoiled reputa- 
tion! 

Reading over these rules one can read- 
ily picture the manners and customs of 
the place: the crowding among the foot- 
men outside the doors, and quarrelling — 
possibly from impatience — while waiting 
to escort their ladies home; the rudeness 
of some of the gentlemen in pushing be- 
fore the ladies into the tea or card room to 
get the best of the tea and sally-luns, or 
the best seats at the card-tables ; the pout- 
ing damsels who are fretting at having to 
“ sit out ;” the elderly ladies and children 
monopolizing the best seats, to the an- 
noyance of the “toasts” and fine ladies 
who are in the zenith of their beauty ; and 
last, but not least, the hint to young ladies 
to remember that ali eyes are upon them, 
and not to imitate the bold Have-at-alls, 
which was the name for the flirts or fast 
girls of the period, whom Nash evidently 
thinks beyond correction, and is anxious 
his débutantes should not imitate ; for one 
well remembered trait in his character 
was his kindness to girls. He was at all 
times their champion in those libertine 
days, for pictures of which we have only 
to turn to the pages of Smollett or Field- 
ing. 

A touching story is told of a certain 


young lady which practically illustrates 
the Beau’s endeavor to protect the young 


and impulsive. Goldsmith does not give 
her name — but tells us Miss Silvia S 

was at once a beauty, an heiress, and a 
“toast.” She was a fashionable beauty, 
moreover ; witty and charming, yet simple 
and good withal. She had lost both par- 
ents, and having command of her fortune 
she was much sought after in marriage. 
Unfortunately, she fixed her affections 
upon a certain celebrated gentleman who 
was known everywhere by the sobriquet 
of “ The good-natured man,” owing to the 
sorry plight to which his very generosity 
of heart and feeling often exposed him. 
It is no doubt from this gentleman that 
Goldsmith drew the character in his play 
of that name. Unfortunately for Silvia, 
the “good-natured man ” was not serious 
in his intentions; he was simply amusing 
himself in her society, while she was 
really in love with him. It is possible, 
however, that the state of his affairs may 
nave prevented his being in earnest, and 
that he was too honorable to burden the 
girl with his debts, which were overwhelm- 
ing, as Goldsmith describes him as “ con- 
Stitutionally virtuous,” and no doubt he 
may have experienced some scruples in 
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taking advantage of her affections to bet- 
ter his fortunes. 

She, however, was not to be outdone in 
generosity of heart—if such were his 
motive —and when it came to her knowl- 
edge that he had been arrested for debt 
and sent to prison, she determined to sac- 
rifice all her fortune to free him. 

It was then that Nash tried to prevent 
her taking such arash step. He pointed 
out that to sacrifice her own fortune to ex- 
tricate her lover would ruin her reputation 
and do him no permanent good; adding, 
that in place of being grateful to her, her 
lover, good-natured man though he was, 
would feel the debt of obligation as an in- 
supportable burden, and instead of loving 
her better, he would only try to avoid a 
creditor he could never repay ; reminding 
her also of what he knew but too well 
from experience: “that though small fa- 
vors produce good will, great ones destroy 
friendship.” 

But Nash’s exhortations were without 
effect, and Silvia gave up the greater part 
of her fortune to redeem her lover from 
prison and from debt; the result -being 
exactly as Nash had predicted. The 
Beau, however, made her come to Bath, 
where he promised her his especial pro- 
tection and an introduction into the best 
society. It was a proud night for Nash 
when he introduced Silvia at one of the 
Bath assemblies. ‘“ Who was she?” was 
the universal enquiry among those to 
whom she was a stranger. “So beauti- 
ful, so distinguished!” Ladies of the 
highest rank asked to be introduced to 
her, and she was generally courted by all. 

But poor Silvia was love-sick and dis- 
appointed. She had sacrificed both heart 
and fortune without return, and had now 
no relish for the amusements of the gay 
world. She joined in them mechanically, 
in order to drown her sorrows in their dis- 
tractions. Silvia ultimately fell into the 
hands of a woman called Dame Lindsey, a 
celebrated character at that time (1727) in 
Bath, remarkable for her wit, humor, and 
fine voice; the owner of the Assembly 
Rooms built near and in rivalry to Harri- 
son’s, and known for many years as Dame 
Lindsey’s rooms. This Dame Lindsey 
was a gambler, and her card-room was one 
of the recognized gambling hells of Bath. 
She managed to gain an influence over 
simple, gentle, heart-stricken Silvia, and 
under the pretence of distracting her mind 
from her sorrows, she initiated her into 





the excitements of gambling, using her as 
|a decoy duck to attract young men of 
wealth to her card-tables. Polite society 
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seeing this, fought shy of Silvia, who, al- 
though innocent of all but a passion for 
gambling, soon lost not only her money 
but her reputation. For three years Nash 
strove to persuade her to break with her 
unworthy associate, whose friendship had 
done her so much injury ; finding his en- 
deavors fruitless, he did his best to advise 
and protect her against unfair treatment. 
Finally he succeeded in withdrawing her, 
but not before her little fortune was lost. 
Hitherto Silvia had occupied hired rooms 
in the house of Mr. Wood, the architect, 
in Queen’s Square, where she lived with 
her maid. She was now reduced to giving 
her services as a governess to his chil- 
dren in exchange for a home. Not to 
prolong her sad story, which created a 
great sensation in Bath at the time, Silvia 
was found one morning dead, having com- 
mitted suicide. Goldsmith’s account of 
her closing day of life is well worth giving 
in full. Few pages of any romance will 
be found more pathetic. 

Resolved to die by her own hand, “ she 
sat down by her dining-room window, and 
with cool intrepidity wrote the following 
elegant lines on one of the panes of the 
window :— 


Oh Death, thou pleasing end of human woe 

Thou cure for life! Thou greatest good be- 
low! 

Still mayst thou fly the coward and the slave, 

And thy soft slumbers only bless the brave. 


“ She then went into company with the 
most cheerful serenity; talked of indiffer- 
ent subjects till supper . . . spending the 
remaining hours, preceding bed-time, in 
dandling two of Mr. Wood’s children on 


her knees. In retiring from thence to her 
chamber, she went into the nursery to take 
her leave of another child, as it lay sleeping 
in its cradle. Struck with the innocence 
of the little babe’s looks, and the con- 
sciousness of her meditated guilt, she ... 
burst into tears, hugging it in her arms. 
. » » She then bid her old servant good- 
night, for the first time she had ever done 
so, and went to bed as usual. It is prob- 
able she soon quitted her bed, and was 
seized with an alternation of passions, be- 
fore she yielded to the impulse of despair. 
She dressed hersel€ in clean linen, and 
white garments of every kind, like a bride- 
maid. Her gown was pinned over her 
breast, just as a nurse pins the swaddling- 
clothes of an infant. A pink silk girdle 
was the instrument with which she re- 
solved to terminate her misery, and this 
was lengthened by another made of gold 
thread.” 


THE LAST CENTURY. 
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She then sat down, having prepared 
everything, and read the story of “ Olym- 
pia ”’ in the “ Orlando Furioso ” of Ariosto; 
nerved by what she read of the sorrows 
of women in this world, she stood upon a 
stool “and, flinging the girdle over a closet 
door that opened into her chamber, she 
remained suspended.” 

But now comes the extraordinary part: 

“ Her weight, however, broke the girdle, 
and the poor despairer fell to the floor. ... 
Recovering herself, she began to walk 
about the room. .. . She once more had 
recourse to a stronger girdle made of sil- 
ver thread, and this kept her suspended 
till she died.” 

‘‘ Hundreds,” Goldsmith tells us, “ la- 
mented her fate when it was too late. In 
all her affairs Mr. Nash took a peculiar 
concern. He directed her when she 
played, advised her when she deviated 
from the rules of caution, and performed 
the last offices of friendship after her de- 
cease by raising the auction of her little 
effects.” 

This gives us a very good idea of the 
part Nash played towards the unprotected. 
He. was equally generous, apparently, 
where he saw a young man trying to ruin 
himself by gambling. But this, no doubt, 
he felt was the only tribute he could pay 
to conscience for having established gam- 
bling-tables in Bath, and living on the pro- 
ceeds. We cannot wholly credit him with 
disinterestedness in this, although on the 
surface he appears to have acted with 
generosity. But Nash knew only too well 
that to ruin 4 young man at play was to 
court exposure in high quarters. He could 
not afford to have his nefarious dealings 
with the keepers of these gambling hells 
— from whom he exacted a third or fourth 
of all their gains — to be brought to light, 
as gaming had recently been put down by 
the government, and these tables were 
spread to carry on the spirit of gambling 
under another name. Hence his anxiety 
to protect the young fellows who might 
fall an easy prey to the “sharper.” It 
was this which earned him the reputation 
of being the guardian of youth. Of course 
he was; it was his only policy. 

The standing grievance of the “ boots ” 
and “white aprons,” that gave so much 
offence at the Bath balls, he cured by an 
epigram. He could be witty on occasion, 
and with pardonable vanity never suffered 
a bon mot to which he had given birth to 
die for want of being circulated. Those 
who desired to stand well in his favor 
tossed the word from mouth to mouth, 
until Nash’s “last ” became the talk of the 
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hour, and fed the vanity of its author, who 
wished to rank with the wits. How could 
he help it? At Ralph Allen’s fine man- 
sion at Prior Park was he not always 
meeting the first wits of the day, and could 
a man aspire to be less who was on famil- 
iar terms with my Lord Chesterfield ? 

There is something almost sublime in 
the conduct of this wily adventurer, whose 
character presented such a strange com- 
pound of propriety and profanity, and who 
for three generations constituted himself 
a social power, while supporting himself 
secretly on the gains that poured through 
the unsavory drainage of the gambling 
hells. He reminds one of a splendid 
sepulchre on which children love to play 
their games and strew their flowers, be- 
cause it is smarter than the other tombs 
and attracts their love of the seeming 
beautiful. 

His epigram on the “ boots ” and “ white 
aprons” runs thus: — 


FRONTINALLA’S INVITATION TO THE ASSEM- 
BLY. 
Come, one and all, to Hoyden Hall, 
For there’s the Assembly this night; 
None but prude fools 
Mind manners and rules, 
We Hoydens do decency slight, 


Come Trollops and Slatterns, 
Cock’t hats and white aprons, 
This best our modesty suits ; 

For why should not we 

In dress be as free 
As Hogs-Norton ’Squires in boots. 


To give point to the satire he got up a 
Punch and Judy show, in which Punch 
comes in dressed in character of a Hogs- 
Norton squire — Hogs-Norton, it may be 
remembered, being the name given to the 
grant of land bestowed by Bladud on the 
swine-herd. The drama proceeds to show 
the squire in boots and spurs making love 
toa lady whom he finally marries. To her 
disgust he never takes off his boots and 
spurs, even when he goes to sleep, telling 
her he would just as soon think of parting 
from his legs as his boots ; that he lived 
in them — by day and by night, and under 
all circumstances — this being the height 
of fashion in Bath, “where,” he says, 
“they always dance in boots, and the 
ladies often move minuets in riding- 
hoods.” He goes on teasing, until Judy, 
grown impatient, kicks him off the stage. 

He was a brave man who, after this, 
ever ventured to present himself before 
Nash at the assemblies booted and 
spurred. If, by chance, through ignorance 
or impertinence, any one did so, Nash 
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would go up to him and, surveying him 
from head to foot, would tell him that he 
must go back, as “he had forgotten to 
bring his horse!” 

The ladies, as may be supposed, were 
more difficult to manage; but Nash was 
equal to the occasion. The white aprons 
were a remnant of a bygone fashion which 
had been relegated to the kitchen; but 
there are some so wedded to the garments 
they have once adopted that they have 
been known to remain as standing monu- 
ments of a fashion until the revolutions of 
time have brought it round to them again. 
The Duchess of Queensberry was one of 
these. Rather than part with her apron 
she refused to pay homage to her sover- 
eign at court. Was it likely she was 
going to lay it aside at the bidding of the 
master of the ceremonies of a Bath ball? 
Accordingly she entered the room with 
the offending garment. But the autocrat 
Nash was not to be baffled. Going up to 
her with the suave air of a courtier, for he 
knew what was due to her rank as a duch- 
ess, he deplored his inability to make an 
exception in her favor; he reminded her 
that only Abigails now wore aprons, and 
that he had no alternative to offer her but 
to abandon her apron or the ball. 

It was a trying moment for both the 
duchess and Nash. But Nash was in his 
kingdom, this was his court, and any one 
seeking admittance must conform to his 
laws. The duchess hesitated. No doubt 
the Beau was insinuating, and by his good- 
humored determination and tact turned 
the scale in his favor. The duchess 
looked at him and smiled. Should she 
give inor not? Finally she yielded. It 
was only Nash! She would humor him. 
So she untied her apron and gave it to her 
attendant, while Nash, triumphant over 
Prior’s “ beautiful Kitty,” scored. 

The Duchess of Queensberry here 
spoken of was one of the most remarkable 
ladies of the last century. Witty, beauti- 
ful, and eccentric, she was frequently cel- 
ebrated in prose and verse by the wits and 
poets of the day. Prior, in his poem 
“ The Female Phaeton,” wrote of her: — 


Thus Kitty, beautiful and young, 
And wild as a colt untamed. 


Hence the sobriquet of “ Prior’s beauti- 
ful Kitty,” by which she was, and is, 
familiarly distinguished. 

To have vanquished such a redoubtable 
lady surrounded Nash with social glory, 
but the spell this man cast over people 
must have been almost magnetic when he 
held not only duchesses but a royal prin- 
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cess in subjection. The Princess Amelia, 
daughter of George II., paid frequent vis- 
its to Bath. She was quite a character; a 
masculine type of woman, fond of her 
horses and of superintending their treat- 
ment in the stables. Fond, too, of riding 
and cards, and inordinately given to tak- 
ing snuff. On two or three occasions she 
pleaded with Nash for “ one more dance,” 
or “one‘more game of cards,” after the 
hour of eleven had struck, when Nash had 
ruled that the balls should cease. 

“One more dance, Mr. Nash; remem- 
ber I am a princess,” she entreated at first 
when, as a girl of twenty-five, one would 
have supposed her request irresistible to 
a man who professed to be gallant. 

But Nash was inexorable. 

“Yes, madam,” he replied, “ but I reign 
here, and my laws must be kept.” 

Like the Duchess of Queensberry, the 
princess had the magnanimity to acknowl- 
edge when she was beaten, and Nash was 
again triumphant. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
GRAY AND HIS LETTERS. 


GRAY has some claim to be considered 


the most universally interesting of the 
better-known figures in our literary his- 


tory. For one thing, though by far the 
least productive of our greater poets, he 
is the author of the most popular poem in 
the language. But that is not the only 
respect in which his position is unique. 
Lovers of poetry in this country may be 
roughly divided into two camps: those 
whose favorite study is the great line of 
imaginative poets which stretches from 
Chaucer to Milton, and again from Words- 
worth to the present day, and those whose 
bent lies rather among the prose poets 
from Dryden to Johnson. No one, of 
course, could pretend that Gray arouses 
in us anything like the “ wonder and as- 
tonishment” which are the tribute paid 
always and everywhere, without question 
or hesitation, to the transcendent powers 
of Shakespeare ; or the reverent gratitude, 
not unmingled with some touch of awe, 
which we feel in presence of Milton’s 
lofty character, or when listening to the 
solemn and stately march of his great 
poem. But of Shakespeare himself we 
know little or nothing, and none dare pre- 
sume to be familiar with Milton. He is 
a prophet and master to all, and no man’s 
intimate. But, if we put these’ greater 
men aside, Gray may seem, of all the poets 
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whom we know well, the most generally 
interesting, for he has the singular advan- 
tage of belonging, in some sort, to both 
the groups into which our poets naturally 
fall, and possessing attractions which ap- 
peal to both parties. We know Johnson 
better, no doubt, and Pope and Cowper as’ 
well, but Johnson and Pope move strictly 
within the limits of their century, and 
Cowper was altogether a lesser man than 
Gray. Gray, too, of course, belongs to 
his century as every man must, and has 
its characteristic features. No one can 
read his letters without seeing that the 
silly sort of gossip in which the men and 
women of his day so specially delighted, 
had its attractionsfor him. And thespirit 
of the age has everywhere, or almost every- 
where, left its mark upon his poetry. 
What can be more completely in that 
spirit, for instance, that spirit, too, at its 
very worst, than such a passage as :— 


The star of Brunswick smiles serene, 
And gilds the horrors of the deep. 


Then we find him thinking Le Sueur al- 
most equal to Raphael, a piece of pure 
eighteenth-century criticism, and failing 
altogether to appreciate Collins. There 
could be no more striking proof, consider- 
ing how much he and Collins had in com- 
mon with each other, and in contrast with 
every other poet of the time, of the extent 
to which he shared the prejudices of his 
age. Theremarkable thing, however, the 
thing which gives him his unique interest, 
is that he was not altogether of his time; 
that though living with Mason and Wal- 
pole, he could step into a sphere never 
entered, or as much as dreamt of, by them 
or the men they most admired. There is 
no need to go farther than that very In- 
stallation Ode in which the “star of 
Brunswick smiles serene ” and “ gilds the 
horrors of the deep,” to find proof that 
Gray had in him something not only better 
than bombast of this sort, but belonging 
to an altogether different, an infinitely 
purer and truer, order of ideas. 
Who would believe that 


Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 

The bees’ collected treasures sweet ; 
Sweet music’s melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of gratitude — 


was written before even the birth of 
Wordsworth? Or, again, what could more 
completely mark the poet inspired by na- 
ture, as opposed to the poet whose main- 
spring is his own cleverness, or the praise 
of “the town,” than such lines as: — 
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There pipes the woodlark, and the song-thrush 
there 
Scatters his loose notes in the waste of air. 

It is only fair to insist on this side of 
Gray’s character and poetical position, be- 
cause an attempt has been made to deny it 
in the most recent book about him. Mr. 
Tovey, in his little volume called “Gray 
and his Friends,” has given us, in the first 
place, a fairly complete picture of West, 
and Gray’s friendship for him, made up 
from their correspondence, and from vari- 
ous compositions of West’s which have 
survived ; secondly, some new letters of 
Gray, none of which, however, are of great 
interest; and lastly, some ‘ Notes on 
Travel,” which Mr. Gosse had justly called 
“rather dry and impersonal,” and a few 
miscellaneous fragments in prose and 
verse. No doubt where so little is left of 
an interesting figure, as in Gray’s case, it 
is very tempting to publish ail that we 
can get hold of; but the modern rage for 
printing and giving to the world with an 
air of great importance every trivial scrap 
of paper that bears the name of a poet, or 
of any of his relations or friends, even 
though it be nothing but a laundress’s bill, 
or a note of orders to a servant, has not 
much to recommend it, and I am not sure 
that there is a great deal of real interest in 


what Mr. Tovey has published. Much 
that is curious there is, certainly, and 
nothing that lovers of Gray can regret; 
but there is, at the same time, nothing 
that can claim a permanent place as lit- 


erature. The Gray and West correspond- 
ence is interesting; but Gray’s letters 
were already well known, and West’s let- 
ters and fragments are only remarkable as 
showing that he was a most amiable and 
even charming man, in every respect a 
worthy friend for Gray. They cannot 
give him any independent place in literary 
history. Nothing is gained by crowding 
the gallery of literature with pretty por- 
traits of people who, however agreeable 
and amiable have no real place there. 
Still, no doubt there is no harm in publi- 
cations of this sort, and the book has its 
interest, if not for the lover of literature, 
at least for the lover of Gray. But it is 
to be regretted that Mr. Tovey, in adding 
to our knowledge of Gray and his circle 
should have thought it necessary to try to 
undo the effect of the best appreciation 
Gray ever received. Every one remem- 
bers Matthew Arnold’s essay on Gray, in 
which he took for his text the remark 
made after Grey’s death by his friend 
Brown — “ He never spoke out.” “Gray, 
a born poet, fell upon an age of prose.” 
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“ Born in the same year with Milton, Gray 
would have been another man; born in 
the same year with Burns, he would have 
been another man.” ‘*On the contrary,” 
says Mr. Tovey, * he would have been the 
same man, but a less finished artist, if he 
had been born in 1608. On whatever 
times he might have fallen, if he had at- 
tempted to sing of contemporary kings 
and battles, Apollo would have twitched 
his ear.” Mr. Tovey, in fact, insists that 
Gray’s sterility was in himself, not in his 
surroundings. 

Now it is only reasonable to require 
considerable evidence before setting aside 
a deliberate judgment of a man like Mat- 
thew Arnold in such a matter as this. 
Long training, working on a critical faculty 
so rich and penetrating as his, give to a 
man’s judgments almost the inevitable- 
ness and certainty of instinct; and this 
would be especially the case in dealing 
with a poet like Gray, with whom Matthew 
Arnoid had a curious affinity. Then it is 
fair also to say that it is not a question of 
kings and battles, contemporary or other- 
wise. Gray would have found his subject, 
if he could have found heart to sing with, 
in that chilling atmosphere. It was nota 
song, but a voice, that he wanted. “A 
sort of spiritual east wind was at that time 
blowing; neither Butler nor Gray could 
flower. They never spoke out.” I donot 
think that any one who reads Gray’s 
poems with anything like care or thought 
ought to miss the fact that the cast of his 
mind was entirely different from that of the 
men of his day, and that he was conscious 
of this himself. But if the poetry is not 
conclusive in itself — and it must be con- 
ceded that his poetical language is, in the 
main, that of his time — the letters, and 
the picture they give of his life, leave no 
doubt at all about the matter. It is per- 
fectly clear that his thoughts and ways 
and doings were not as those of other 
eighteenth-century men. He anticipated 
the imaginative revival which was to fol- 
low at the end of the century in more 
points than one. He studied and loved 
the old English poetry long before Percy’s 
“ Reliques ” made such studies the fash- 
ion; he delighted in mountain scenery, 
and went through great discomforts to 
enjoy it, in an age when to all other men 
the Alps were simply a gloom and a hor- 
ror; he was one of the earliest lovers of 
Gothic architecture, and, in his most 
famous work at least, he appeared as a 
poet of nature among the crowd of wits 
and poets of the town. To him the Wye 
is full of “nameless wonders ;”’ a moun- 
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tain is a “creature of God,” and the 
Grande Chartreuse a scene “that would 
awe an atheist into belief.” The beauti- 
ful and perfect Alcaic Ode, “O tu severi 
religio loci,” which he wrote in the monks’ 
album at the Chartreuse, is well known, 
though not so well known as it should be. 
Rarely, if ever, has so much genuine and 
deep feeling been expressed in a language 
not the author’s own. Can it really be 
supposed that a man of this sort did not 
lose by being placed in the first half of the 
last century? Is it not as certain as any- 
thing can be in the study of human minds, 
that Gray would have greatly gained by 
living under the inspiration of Milton, or 
in the companionship of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge? That single striking phrase, 
“a creature of God,” applied as Gray 
applied it, is proof enough, and more than 
enough. There is in it the germ of all 
that Wordsworth felt and taught. It is 
too late now to put the clock back. Mat- 


thew Arnold’s brilliant essay let in in a 
moment a flood of light upon Gray, and 
showed him as he was, silent and alone, 
with no friend, it must always be remem- 
bered, who was able really to understand 
*him. Noprotest can be too strong against 
any attempt to close the shutters again 


and restore the old darkness. The serious 
attempt to understand the minds and the 
exact positions of our poets must always 
be a difficult one; and it is too much to 
ask us to go back upon an onward step 
once taken. . 

I have said that the letters of Gray 
throw great light on the peculiar position 
he held in his time; and so they do. But 
they have besides a rare interest and 
charm of their own, and it is of that that 
I wish to speak more particularly now. 
Gray’s letters are, in fact, among the very 
best in the language. Lovers of literature 
will not, perhaps, find their choice of lan- 
guage so delightfully and quite uncon- 
sciously perfect as Cowper’s; and Gray 
had not Cowper’s gift of retaining through- 
out life a child’s intense pleasure in little 
things, which is one of the chief reasons 
that make the picture given in Cowper’s 
letters so complete and finished, and the 
charm of them at once so simple and so 
lasting. Men who see even so much 
of the great world as Gray saw gener- 
ally lose, consciously or unconsciously, 
the beautiful traits which childhood’ will, 
here and there, under other circumstances, 
hand on to mature age. Nor did the 
spring of Gray’s humor bubble up so pure 
and clear and constant as Cowper’s. But 
then Cowper’s lighter letters are the best 
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letters in the language; Gray need not 
fear comparison with any one else. No 
one can deal with large questions in a 
larger spirit than he can, when he chooses; 
he has, too, a genuine power of descrip- 
tion; he is full of the love of nature, espe- 
cially of birds and flowers, which he 
studies with the methodical watchfulness 
of a man of science, as well as with the 
love of a poet; notes on art and literature, 
often of rare insight and power, are scat- 
tered everywhere in his letters; and then, 
if none of all these things interest us, 
there is the interest of his perpetual pic- 
ture of himself and his friends, and what 
they thought and said and did. I cannot 
begin better than with one or two of these 
sketches he gives of himself. He is quite 
at his best in them, his unbosomings, like 
those of many reserved men, if very rare, 
being also very full and frank. Of course 
only the most intimate friends were fa- 
vored with them, and probably even to 
them he would never have made up his 
mind to say half so much as he could, now 
and then, put on paper from a safe dis- 
tance. Every shy man has felt the pleas- 
ure of writing what he knows he would die 
rather than say. And so I suspect even 
West and Wharton knew him best from 
his letters, or, at least, so far as he ever 
helped them to the key of his curious 
character, it was most likely to be in the 
occasional confessions to be found in his 
letters to them. To them, more than to 
any of his other friends, I think, West is 
plainly the friend he was nearest to in his 
early years; and the letters to Wharton, 
whom he once addresses as “ My dear, 
dear Wharton, which is a dear more than 
I give anybody else,” have the most easy 
and intimate sound of any in later life. 
Here is a bit of one of the earliest extant 
letters telling West what he thought of 
Cambridge. 


You must know that I do not take degrees, 
and, after this term, shall have nothing more 
of college impertinencies to undergo, which I 
trust will be some pleasure to you, as it is a 
great one to me. I have endured lectures 
daily and hourly since I came last, supported 
by the hopes of being shortly at full liberty to 
give myself up to my friends and classical 
companions, who, poor souls! though I see 
them fallen into great contempt with most 
people here, yet [I cannot help sticking to 
them, and out of a spirit of obstinacy (I think), 
love them the better for it; and, indeed, what 
can I doelse? Must I plunge into metaphys- 
ics? Alas, I cannot see in the dark; nature 
has not furnished me with the optics of a cat. 
Must I pore upon mathematics? Alas! I 
cannot see in too much light — I am no eagle. 
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It is very possible that two and two make 
four, but I would not give four farthings to 
demonstrate this ever so clearly; and if these 
be the profits of life, give me the amusements 
of it. 


We get a fairly good idea of one side of 
Gray from this; but we may add to it a 
more complete portrait which was sent to 
West from Florence four years later. 


As Iam recommending myself to your love, 
methinks I ought tosend you my picture; you 
must add, then, to your former idea, two years 
of age, a reasonable quantity of dulness, a 
great deal of silence, and something that 
rather resembles, than is, thinking; a con- 
fused notion of many strange and fine things 
that have swum before my eyes for some time, 
a want of love for general society, indeed, an 
inability to it. On the good side, you may 
add a sensibility for what others feel, and in- 
dulgence for their faults and weaknesses, a love 
of truth, and detestation of everything else. 
Then you are to deduct a little impertinence, 
a little laughter, a great deal of pride, and 
some spirit. These are all the alterations I 
know of — you perhaps may find more. 


A less carefully analyzed and more po- 
etical picture is one he sent to Horace 
Walpole, while on one of his earliest vis- 
its to the Stoke and Burnham country, 
which was to become so inseparably asso- 
ciated with his name. He says he has 
arrived safe at his uncle’s, 


who is a great hunter in imagination; his 
dogs take up every chair in the house, so I 
am forced to stand at this present writing; 
and though the gout forbids him galloping 
after them in the field, yet he continues still to 
regale his ears and nose with their comfortable 
noise and stink. He holds me mighty cheap, 
I perceive, for walking when I should ride, 
and reading when I should hunt. My com- 
fort amidst all this is, that I have at the dis- 
tance of half-a-mile, through a green lane, a 
forest all my own, at least as good as so, for 
Ispy no human thing init but myself. It is 
alittle chaos of mountains and precipices; 
mountains, it is true, that do not ascend much 
above the clouds, nor are the declivities quite 
so amazing as Dover cliff; but just such hills 
as people who love their necks as well as I do 
may venture to climb, and crags that give the 
eye as much pleasure as if they were more 
dangerous. . . . At the foot of one of these 
squats Me, I, (il penseroso), and there grow 
to the trunk for a whole morning. The tim- 
orous hare and sportive squirrel gambol 
around me like Adam in Paradise before he 
had an Eve; but I think he did not use to 
read Virgil, as I commonly do there. 


There may be something of art in the 
drawing of a picture like this ; but an art- 
ist naturally uses all his powers when he 
paints himself ; and no one can deny the 
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charm of the effect produced. And its 
‘being sent to Horace Walpole is a proof, 
if proof were needed, of the genuineness 
of their friendship in those early days be- 
fore the quarrel, Gray evidently feels 
that he is writing to one who will both un- 
derstand and appreciate his delight in 
what he describes. 

But if we are to let Gray talk of any- 
thing but himself we must pass on, 
Every one has read and admired his ex- 
cellent literary judgments. In speaking 
of Aristotle or Socrates, or again in speak- 
ing of Froissart, he was of course exactly 
in his own province; no man ever had a 
clearer idea of the qualities which do, and 
those which do not, entitle a book to claim 
a place as literature. But his freshness 
and directness, and the unconscious deter- 
mination to see things as they really are, 
which always marks a powerful mind, give 
a real interest and value to what he says 
on subjects, not so strictly within his own 
province. Take what he says of the argu- 
ments of materialism. 


That we are indeed mechanical and depend- 
ent beings, I need no other proof than my 
own feelings; and from the same feelings I 
learn with equal conviction that we are not 
merely such, that there is a power within that 
struggles against the force and bias of that 
mechanism, commands its motion, and, by 
frequent practice, reduces it to that ready 
obedience which we call Aadéit ; and all this 
in conformity to a preconceived opinion to 
that least natural of all agents, a Thought. 


Could we have a better picture, more 
coldly and cruelly direct, of that impene- 
trable rock of common sense against which 
the most persistent, the most apparently 
triumphant, determinism beats itself in 
vain. 

The same good sense, which he deals 
out in judgment on books and philoso- 
phies, he san apply to practical matters 
like the choice of a profession. Here is 
a bit from a long letter of affectionate ad- 
vice sent from Florence to West, whe did 
not find the legal atmosphere of the Tem- 
ple particularly congenial. 


Examples shew one that it is not absolutely 
necessary to be a blockhead to succeed in this 
profession. The labor is long, and the ele- 
ments dry and unentertaining; nor was ever 
anybody (especially these that afterwards 
made a figure in it) amused or even not dis- 
gusted in the beginning; yet upon a further 
acquaintance, there is surely matter for curi- 
osity and reflection. It is strange if, among 
all ‘that huge mass of words, there be not 
somewhat intermixed for thought. Laws have 
been the result of long deliberation, and that 
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not of dull men, but the contrary; and have 
so close a connection with history, nay, with 
ego ge itself, that they must partake a 
ittle of what they are related to so nearly. 
Besides, tell me, have you ever made the at- 
tempt? Are you sure, if Coke had been 
printed by Elzevir and bound in twenty neat 
pocket volumes, instead of one folio, you 
should never have taken him for an hour, as 
ou would a Tully, or drank your tea over 

im? I know how great an obstacle ill spirits 
are to resolution. Do youreally think, if you 
rid ten miles every morning, in a week’s time 
you should not entertain much stronger hope 
of the Chancellorship and think it a much 
more probable thing than you do at present ? 
To me there hardly appears to be any medium 
between a public life and a private one; he 
who prefers the first, must put himself in a 
way of being serviceable to the rest of man- 
kind, if he has a mind to be of any conse- 
quence amongthem. Nay, he must not refuse 
being in a certain degree even dependent upon 
some men who are so already. If he has the 
good fortune to light on such as will make no 
ill use of his humility, there is no shame in 
this; if not, his ambition ought to give place 
to a reasonable pride, and he should apply to 
the cultivation of his own mind those abilities 
which he has not been permitted to use tor 
others’ service. Such a private happiness 
(supposing a small competence of fortune) is 
almost always in every one’s power. 


Gray himself nominally entered upon 


the study of the law; but only nominally ; 
his choice was very soon made in favor of 
“ private happiness ” and the “ cultivation 
of hisown mind.” And, ifin this early 
letter, his bias seems to be somewhat in 
favor of the law and a public career, 
twenty years later it had become as dis- 
tinctly the other way. We find him say- 
ing to Wharton: — 


To find oneself business (I am persuaded) 
is the great art of life; and I am never so an- 
gry, as when [ hear my acquaintance wishing 
they had been bred to some poking profes- 
sion, or employed in some office of drudgery, 
as if it were pleasanter to be at the command 
of other people, then at one’s own; and as if 
they could not go, unless they were wound up. 
Yet I know and feel, what they mean by this 
complaint: it proves that some spirit, some- 
thing of genius (more than common) is re- 
quired to teach a man how to employ himself. 


Whatever other genius Gray had, there 
is no doubt he was remarkably possessed of 
this genius of self-employment. He likes 
talking of his laziness, as every student 
does, but his labors must have been im- 
mense. Nowadays that we are all special- 
ists, and a man who knows anything of 
physics is indignant at the supposition of 
his having had at any time to learn his 
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Greek alphabet, we can only hold our 
breath in silent awe when we are told that 
Gray had not only thoroughly read and 
digested the books that made up the litera- 
ture of the world, but was also a really 
learned archeologist, an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of the history of architecture, a pio- 
neer to some extent by his chronological 
tables in the systematic study of Greek 
history, a cultivated and even learned ama- 
teurin music, and what is most astonishing 
of all to us, an acute, patient, and genuinely 
scientific observer of natural phenomena, 
His careful lists, kept from day to day, of 
the direction of the wind, of the heat his 
thermometer registers, of the singings 
and flowerings of birds and plants, would 
have delighted the heart of the Meteoro- 
logical and Botanical Societies of the 
present day. Take one day — April 20, 
1760 — from a long list he sends Whar- 
ton. 


April 20.— Therm. at 60% Wind S.W. 
Skylark, chaffinch, thrush, wren, and robin 
singing. Horse-chestnut, wildbriar, bramble, 
and sallow, had spread their ieaves. Haw- 
thorn and lilac had formed their blossoms. 
Blackthorn, doubleflowered peach, and pears 
in full bloom; anemones, single wallflowers, 
and auriculars in flower. In the fields, dog 
violets, daisies, buttercups, and shepherd’s 
purse. 


One wonders that more of our leisured 
country gentlemen do not realize what a 
delightful occupation it is to be the daily 
witness and companion of that eager, 
onward march to meet the summer which 
the birds and flowers make every spring! 
No one could devise a more innocent occu- 
pation; and it is not one of the least 
useful. A man may enjoy quiet observa- 
tion of this kind, too, even if he have none 
of the genuine ardor of the gardener. 
Gray thought he had this too, but he never 
had much opportunity of putting his en- 
thusiasm to the proof, 


And so you have a garden of your own, 
and you plant and transplant, and are dirty 
and amused; are not you ashamed of your- 
self? Why, I have no such thing, you mon- 
ster, nor ever shall be either dirty or amused 
as long as I live! My gardens are in the 
window, like those of a lodger up three pair 
of stairs in Petticoat Lane or Camomile Street, 
and they go to bed regularly under the same 
roof that I do; dear, how charming it must 
be to walk out in one’s own garden, and sit 
on a bench in the open air with a fountain, and 
a leaden statue, and a rolling stone, and an 
arbor! 


That his interest in gardening was gen- 
uine and serious is proved by his procuring 
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the mention, in one of Count Algarotti’s 
books, of a recognition of our English 
skill in the matter of landscape gardening, 
being anxious, as he says, to “save to our 
nation the only honor it has in matters of 
taste, and no small one, since neither Italy 
nor France have ever had the least notion 
of it, nor yet do at all comprehend it when 
they see it. 

The great charm of a collection of let- 
ters is, that it lets us see a man in nearly 
all his moods, and as he actually was at 
the moment of writing. As long as the 
letters are spread over a fairly wide pe- 
riod, and are addressed to a fairly wide 
circle of correspondents, they can hardly 
fail to tell us their tale, even when most 
unwilling. Insincerity, with letters as 
with a journal, must almost always fail, so 
long as they remain as originally written. 
When touched up, they of course become 
autobiographies, which may easily be very 
successful frauds. But give us what a 
man, however insincerely, wrote at a par- 
ticular moment of his life, and we know, if 
not what he was, at least what he wished 
to appear, and that is, after all, no bad 
key to what he really was, especially when 
it can be applied frequently to almost 
every year of his life. It has been said 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith, perhaps in an un- 


necessarily off-hand way, that ‘ Gray’s 
letters are manifestly written for publica- 


tion.” I can see no sign of this, with 
regard to the great bulk of them, except 
that when he has described anything care- 
fully and well in one letter, he is apt to 
use the same phrases in another, and that, 
I suppose, we all do, unconsciously if not 
consciously. But in any case, with so 
many letters and so different, I do not see 
how any one can doubt that we know the 
real Gray as he actually was in life. The 
variety of correspondence is a great safe- 
guard in a matter of this kind. A man 
naturally writes of what he knows wili in- 
terest his correspondent. And so we 
might have never been able to realize, to 
the full extent, Gray’s affectionate study 
of the classics if we had lost the letters to 
West, the only one of his friends who was 
anything like his equal as a scholar. It 
would be an impossible stretch of affec- 
tation to write a letter like the following 
to any one who was not well read in his 
Greek and Latin authors. 


You see, by what I send you, that I con- 
verse as usual with none but the dead; they 
are my old friends, and almost make me long 
to be with them. You will not wonder, there- 
fore, that I, who live only in times past, am 
able to tell you no news of the present. I 
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have finished the Peloponnesian war, much te 
my honor, and a tight conflict it was, I prom- 
ise you. I have drank and sung with Anac- 
reon for the last fortnight, and am now 
feeding sheep with Theocritus. Besides, to 
quit my figure (because it is foolish) I have 
run over Pliny’s Episties and. Martial é« 
mapépyov; not to mention Petrarch, who, by 
the way, is sometimes very tender and natu- 
ral. I must needs tell you three lines in 
Anacreon, where the expression seems to me 
inimitable. He is describing hair as he would 
have it painted. 


“EAkas 3° éAevOepous jor 
TlAokduwv &raxta cvvdels 
“Ages ws GéAwar KeioOat. 


The picking out of these three lines is 
proof of a power of poetic appreciation, rare 
at any time, and most of all, perhaps, at 
the time Gray wrote. It is the beauty of 
such passages, with their wonderful com- 
bination of richness and simplicity, that is 
the reward of the Greek scholar and the 
despair of the translator. We can all see 
their charm whena Gray lends us his eyes 
for the purpose; but how many of us 
would have seen it with our own, and 
pulled up in our reading to learn them by 
heart ? 

But, if West brings out Gray’s love of 
books, Wharton will produce for us the 
lighter side of his character. Who would 
not like to have received such a letter as 
this, and gone down in obedience to it to 
meet the poet “slipping ” into the Cam- 
bridge coffee-house ? 


My DEAR WHARTON, — This is only to en- 
treat you would order mes gens to clean out 
the apartments, spread the carpets, air the 
beds, put up the tapestries, unpaper the 
frames, etc., fit to receive a great potentate, 
who comes down in the flying coach, drawn 
by green dragons on Friday, the roth instant. 
As the ways are bad, and the dragons a little 
out of repair, it will probably be late when he 
lands, so he would not choose to be known, 
and desires there may be no bells, nor bon- 
fires. But as persons incog. love to be seen, 
he will slip into the coffee-house. Is Mr. 
Trollope among you? Good luck, he will 
pull otf my head for never writing to him. 
Oh, Conscience, Conscience! 


Here is another letter that must have 
made a breakfast go down very comfort- 
ably. I suppose it is the only contempo- 
rary account of the opening of the British 
Museum; anyhow it is the best. 

London, July 24, +759- 

I am now settled in my new territories com- 
manding Bedford Gardens, and all the fields 
as far as Highgate and Hampstead, with such 
a concourse of moving pictures as would as- 
tonish you; so rus-in-urbe-ish, that I believe 
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I shall stay here, except little excursions and 
vagaries, for ayear tocome. What though I 
am separated from the fashionable world by 
broad St. Giles’s and many a dirty court and 
alley, yet here is air and sunshine and quiet, 
however, to comfort you. And I trust that 
the Museum, with all its manuscripts and rar- 
ities by the cart-load, will make ample amends 
for all incowveniences. 


He then describes the company assem- 
bled in the reading-room on that opening 
day :— 


We were, first, a man that writes for Lord 
Royston; secondly, a man that writes for Dr. 
Burton of York; thirdly, a man that writes 
for the Emperor of Germany, or Dr. Pocock, 
for he speaks the worst English I ever heard ; 
fourthly, Dr. Stukely, who writes for himself 
— the very worst person he could write for; 
and lastly, I, who only read to know if there 
be anything worth writing, and that not with- 
out some difficulty. I find that they printed 
one ‘thousand copies of the Harleian Cata- 
logue, and have only sold fourscore; that 
they have £900 a year income and spend 
41,300, and are building apartments for the 
underkeepers, so I expect in winter to see the 
collection advertised and set to auction. 


In another letter he finishes up with: 
“ The university (we hope) will buy,” an 
anticipation which may cause some amuse- 
ment in Great Russell Street, as may also 
his account of the early amenities shown 
by the keepers to each other. 


When I call it peaceful, you are to under- 
stand it only of us visitors, for the society 
itself, trustees and all, are up in arms like the 
fellows of a college. The keepers have broke 
off all intercourse with one another, and only 
lower a silent defiance as they pass by. Dr. 
Knight has walled up the passage to the little 
house because some of the rest were obliged 
to pass by one of his windows in the way to it. 


I think I have quoted enough to show 
how very readable Gray’s letters are, both 
in themselves and in the pictures they give 


of the man and of his times. It is really 
not too much to say that he never wrote a 
dull letter. His mind is so fresh and 
alert, he is so open to impression from 
every side, so alive to see and note what- 
ever of interest is going on about him, 


that his letters nearly always have about. 


them a certain spring and motion which 
is peculiarly delightful. There may pos- 
sibly be a few people who have grown 
weary of the languor and insipidity of the 
ordinary novel, and do not know where to 
go for light reading. Have they ever 
tried our English letter writers? Letters 
cannot, no doubt, claim a very high place 
as serious literature, but they might fairly, 
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one would think, carry on a successful 
rivalry with the fatiguing productions of 
our inexhaustible lady novelists. If an 

one has a fancy to amuse himself with 
society and politics, Horace Walpole will 
give him duchesses and countesses and 
secretaries of state, and real ones too, to 
his heart’s content. If his taste be coun- 
try life and quiet. humor, he will not find 
them anywhere in greater perfection than 
in Cowper. If, like some men and man 

women, I believe, he reads novels to teac 

himself how to behave in polite society, 
Lord Chesterfield is the acknowledged 
authority in such matters, and has no 
objection to go into details. Or, if he be 
possessed of larger interests, or have an 
ear which asks for a lightness of hand and 
sureness of touch, a power of writing En- 
glish, in fact, not at present possessed by 
more than one of our novelists, let him go 
to Gray, and the shy little poet of the 
“Elegy” may prove as interesting as 
many of the heroines of his previous ac- 
quaintance. Atany rate his clear, pointed, 
vigorous language, as pure as it is firm and 
crisp, cannot fail of its charm, Everybody 
enjoys the spell of a genuine and original 
personality, which lives its own life and 
goes its own way; and Gray was that, at 
least, if nothing else. In mind and char- 
acter, as in trees and plants, the surest 
sign of life is growth; and Gray never 
ceased to grow up to the veryend. He 
was always breaking up the fallow ground, 
and filling in the vacant spaces all his life. 
“ The mind has more room in it than most 
people seem to think, if you will but 
furnish the apartments,” he says in one 
place; and in another: “ The drift of my 
present studies is to know, wherever I am, 
what lies within reach that may be worth 
seeing, whether it be building, ruin, park, 
garden, prospect, picture, or monument; 
to whom it does, or has belonged; and 
what has been the characteristic and taste 
of different ages.” He is all eager for 
travel, and sees that it always adds some- 
thing worth having to a man. “Do not 
you think a man may be the wiser (I had 
almost said the better) for going a hundred 
or two of miles?” And his travelling was 
not only the fashionable progress through 
the Continental capitals ; he may be called 
the discoverer of the mountains. When he 
came back from the Highlands, he said : 
“The Lowlands are worth seeing once, 
but the mountains are ecstatic, and’ ought 
to be visited in pilgrimage once a year. 
A fig for your poets, painters, gardeners, 
and clergymen that have not been among 
them ;” and neat and particular little man 
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as he was, he was not afraid when he was 
fifty-two to make a walking tour alone in 
the lakes, doing three hundred miles in 
seventeen days, if Mr. Gosse’s interpreta- 
tion of a passage in one of his letters is to 
be trusted. The journal which he wrote 
for Wharton records his delight in the 
scenery, as well as the adventures he went 
through. Here is one which shows how 
indefatigable he was: — 


Dined by two o’clock at the Queen’s Head, 
and then straggled out alone to the Parsonage ; 
fell down on my back across a dirty lane, with 
my glass open in one hand, but broke only 
my knuckles; stayed nevertheless and saw the 
sun set in all his glory. 


The next day after this was one of his 
happiest; I must find room for a bit of 
what he says about it. 


October 3. — Wind at S.E., a heavenly day. 
Rose at seven, and walked out under the con- 
duct of my landlord to Borrodale. The grass 
was covered with a hoar frost, which soon 
melted and exhaled in a thin bluish smoke. 
. . - Our path tends to the left, and the 
ground gently rising, and covered with a 
glade of scattering trees and bushes on the 
very margin of the water, opens both ways the 
most delicious view that my eyes ever beheld. 
Behind you are the magnificent heights of 
Walla-Crag; opposite lie the thick hanging 
woods of Lord Egremont and Newland valley, 
with green and smiling fields embosomed in 
the dark cliffs; to the left the jaws of Borro- 
dale, with that turbulent chaos of mountain 
behind mountain, rolled in confusion; _be- 
neath you, and stretching far away to the 
right, the shining purity of the Lake, just 
ruffled by the breeze, enough to show it is 
alive, reflecting rocks, woods, fields, and in- 
verted tops of mountains, with the white 
buildings of Keswick and Skiddaw for a back- 
ground at a distance. Oh, Doctor! I never 
wished more for you! 


The enthusiasm which could carry a 
gouty man the wrong side of fifty through 
all this would be rare in our own day ; in 
Gray’s it was quite unique, and points to 
a real originality of characterin him. In- 
tellectual acuteness was common enough 
in those days; qualities of soul, among 
which a love of mountain scenery may 
without extravagance be ranked, were not 
common — never indeed are common. To 
feel, of oneself and by oneself, and not at 
second hand, that God’s voice is audible 
among the mountains in an altogether 
special way, to him who has but ears to 
hear it, is what does not come to every 
man, does not come indeed to any man, 
who has not a more than common soul. 
But that is just what Gray habitually felt. 
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In the highlands of Scotland, on the 
Grande Chartreuse, in the roads that wind 
though the English lakes, it is everywhere 
the same; he feels that the presence of 
the mountains is the presence of God. 
His more than English reserve as to his 
inner life is apt to make us remember 
nothing of him but the variety and fas- 
cination of his intellectual gifts. But, 
by doing so, we lose a most real and 
characteristic side of his character. The 
same man, whose mental versatility was 
such that he was equally at home in 
pointing out to one correspondent the 
difference between a Lepisma and an 
Adenanthera, or giving another the names 
of the inkfish in Greek, Latin, Italian, and 
French, with its placein the order of Mol- 
lusca ; who made real contributions to the 
studies of English metre and Greek chro- 
nology; who at one moment occupies 
himself in compiling tables of the weather 
and the crops, and at another in annotat- 
ing his large collection of manuscript 
Italian music, and whose comprehensive 
powers of appreciation found Socrates 
“divine,” and the Comédie Frangaise 
“beyond measure delightful,” was all the 
while as simple as a child in the things of 
the inner life. He talks little about reli- 
gion, and we know nothing of his views 
about details of doctrine, but his religious 
feeling was deep, genuine, and unshaken. 
“ No very great wit, he believed in a God,” 
is his own account of himself; and, when 
any of those things which unlock the se- 
crets of every man’s heart —a sorrow, an 
illness, a death— come upon him or his 
friends, we find him always the same, 
speaking the same simple language, 
breathing the same quiet spirit of resigna- 
tion and hope. He knows the value of 
sorrow. 


Methinks I can readily pardon sickness and 
age and vexation for all the depredations they 
make within and without, when I think they 
make us better friends and better men, which 
I am persuaded is often the case. Iam very 
sure I have seen the best-tempered, generous, 
tender young creatures in the world, that 
would have been very glad to be sorry for 
people they liked when under any pain, and 
could not, merely for the want of knowing 
rightly what it was themselves. 


And his warning to his young friend 
Bonstetten against the dangers of pleas- 
ure, is that of a man deeply, even anx 
iously, in earnest. 


You do me the credit — and false or true it 
goes to my heart —of ascribing to me your 
love for many virtues of the highest rank. 
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Would to heaven it were so; but they are in- 
deed the fruits of your own noble and generous 
understanding, which has hitherto struggled 
against the stream of custom, passion, and ill 
company, even when you were but a child. 
And will you now give way to that stream 
when your strength is increased? Shall the 
jargon of French sophists, the allurements of 
painted women comme il faut, or the vulgar 
caresses of prostitute beauty, the property of 
all who can afford to purchase it, induce you 
to give up a mind and body by nature distin- 
guished from all others to folly, idleness, dis- 
ease, and vain remorse ? 


His tone about these matters is quite 
uniform ; we find him saying of Rousseau : 
“As to his religious discussions, which 
have alarmed the world, I set them all at 
naught, and wish they had been omitted.” 
The same letter curiously enough contains 
two other things worth noting in the same 
connection. He says: — 


Mrs. Jonathan told me you begun your 
evening prayer as soon as I was gone, and 
that it had a great effect upon the congrega- 
tion. I hope you have not grown weary of it, 
nor lay it aside when company comes. 


And he adds incidentally : “ Poor Mrs. 
Bonfoy (who taught me to pray) is dead.” 

Still more clearly do his feelings come 
out in the actual presence of death: “ He 
who best knows our nature,” he says on 
one such occasion, “by such afflictions 
recalls us from our wandering thoughts 
and idle merriment, from the insolence of 
youth and prosperity to serious reflection, 
to our duty, and to himself.” And his 
letter to Mason, written just when his wife 
lay dying, is one of the most beautiful ever 
written at such a moment. I must allow 
myself to give it in full. 

My DEAR Mason, —I break in upon you 
at a moment when we least of all are permitted 
to disturb our friends, only to say that you are 
daily and hourly present to my thoughts. If 
the worst be not yet passed, you will neglect 
and pardon me; but if the last struggle be 
over, if the poor object of your long anxieties 
be no longer sensible to your kindness or to 
her own sufferings, allow me (at least in idea, 
for what could I do were I present more than 
this), to sit by you in silence, and pity from 
my heart, not her who is at rest, but you who 
lose her. May He who made us, the Master 
of our pleasures and our pains, preserve and 
support you. Adieu! 


So touching a letter raises the man, for 
whose sorrow Gray’s reserve could be so 
beautifully broken, into something more 
than poor Mason has been commonly 
thought to have been; and for Gray, even 
if it stood alone in its kind, it would prove 
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that he is to be remembered, not only for 
his rare and almost unique combination of 
intellectual gifts, but also for his high 
qualities of character and soul. 

J. C. BaILey. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
LIFE ON A SUGAR PLANTATION. 


BARBADOS, the most easterly of the 
Lesser Antilles or Caribbean islands, is 
one of the most highly cultivated spots on 
the surface of the earth. It is about the 
size of the Isle of Wight, and has been 
aptly described as a huge allotment gar- 
den, for the fields are not large and there 
are no fences. The whole island is par- 
celled out into small estates and still 
smaller holdings, nearly every acre is cul- 
tivated, and, except in the immediate 
neighborhood of dwellings, little else is 
grown besides sugarcane, 

The three most prominent characteris- 
tics of Barbados, the objects that meet 
you at every turn, are coral-rock, sugar- 
cane, and “colored” people. The island 
is girt with coral-reefs and six-sevenths of 
its whole surface consists of coral rock, 
ancient reefs that have been raised from 
time to time above the sea and now rise 
in broad terraces or plateaux, tier above 
tier, to a height of eleven hundred feet 
above the sea-level. It is to the labors of 
the coral polypes in bygone ages that 
Barbados owes its great fertility and its 
present prosperity; for the coral rock 
everywhere supplies an excellent soil, a 
deep red loam on the higher level, anda 
rich black earth on the lower plains; and 
it is only in the area which is not covered 
by this rock that any barren tracts are 
found. 

Sugar is king of Barbados, the whole 
commerce of the island depends upon the 
cultivation of sugarcane ; in summer time 
the island is clothed in a mantle of bright 
green cane, in crop time the fields are cut 
and the mills are at work, and every 
available cart, mule, and ox is engaged in 
drawing the cane from the fields to the 
mills. 

Last but by no means least, as a special 
growth of Barbados, are the colored folk, 
black and brown of various hues. They 
are the workmen and laborers of the col- 
ony, and consequently they form the 
greater part of the population; by their 
labor the cane is planted, tended, and 
finally cut; by them, under white super- 
intendence, the sugar and molasses are 
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made, and by them the casks and hogs- 
heads. are driven down to the coast. 
Quashee and his wife and children are 
everywhere, and all of them are wanted 
when the crop is gathered in. 

To this green island let the reader imag- 
ine himself transported, and driving out of 
Bridgetown along one of the white roads 
that lead to the higher part of the country. 
The sun is very hot, though it is early in 
January, and its heat is tempered by the 
fresh trade wind. We pass a continuous 
succession of cane-fields, and meet a nearly 
continuous procession of carts and drays, 
drawn by mules and oxen, and driven by 
lively black jarveys who are not too care- 
ful in getting out of the way; we pass 
through many villages or hamlets of the 
small and airy cabins which are the habi- 
tations of the colored folk, and where the 
children seem as plentiful as rabbits in a 
warren. We skirt and cross several of 
the curious ravines or gullies that trav- 
erse the island, and though they are evi- 
dently watercourses they seldom have any 
water in them, so porous is the coral rock 
through which the channels are cut. We 
climb several hills, the steepness of which 
is mitigated by cuttings through the rock, 
cuttings that are often picturesquely 
draped with ferns and festoons of creep- 
ing plants. At length we ascend the last 
slope, and find ourselves on one of the 
highest plateaux in the island, and in front 
of the house where the writer spent most 
of his time in Barbados. 

The house itself is a curious domicile, 
old and weather-beaten, only one story 
high, with a covered verandah in front, 
which is reached by a flight of steps. On 
one side is a garden, full of rose-trees, 
rather wild and straggling, but blooming 
luxuriantly in the winter sun. On the 
other side is the stable yard, overshad- 
owed by the spreading branches of a Bar- 
badian fig-tree, a tree that has rather small 
leaves and still smaller fruit, hard and un- 
eatable; but in this climate shade is more 
needed than figs, and the tree was planted 
for the shade it gives. 

In front of the house stands the sturdy, 
stone-built windmill, the motive power of 
the cane-crushing machinery. Beyond this 
is the boiling-house, where the sugar is 
made, while the stalls for the oxen and 
mules occupy another side of the open 
space round the mill. 

The house and its surroundings may be 
regarded as a tropical counterpart of an 
English farmyard; but the agricultural 
operations, and the people that perform 
them, are so different from those on an 
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English farm, that there is little to remind 
one of the latter, except the familiar pres- 
ence of fowls, turkeys, and guinea-hens. 

The estate is not a large one, only two 
hundred and seventy-two acres in extent, 
yet during half the year no fewer than 
eighty people are permanently employed 
upon it. All round the yard and house 
spread the open cane-fields, and not a 
cottage or cabin is in sight. Where, then, 
do all the people live? The answer to 
this question will be found by walking 
through the cane-field to the north of the 
house; on the further side of this the 
visitor finds himself on the brink of a 
vertical precipice, part of the great escarp- 
ment in which the coral rock terminates, 
and which encircles the only rough and 
rugged portion of the island. 

The view from this cliff is exceedingly 
picturesque ; it drops in sheer descent for 
about sixty feet, and at its foot is an irreg- 
ular slope formed of large masses of rock 
which have failen from the cliff; on this 
ground the “ darkies ” have built their little 
cabins, which are dotted about on and 
between the huge boulders half hidden by 
the broad leaves of plantains and bananas, 
Here and there rises the bossy, dark green 
foliage of a bread-fruit tree, while beyond, 
in pleasing contrast, lie sloping fields of 
bright green sugarcane on either side of 
an open valley that leads to the sea. 

A more pleasant and suitable site fora 
little hamlet could hardly be imagined; 
the great cliff affords a certain amount of 
shade from the southern sun, while the 
healthy trade wind can sweep freely into 
the hollow, the fruit trees afford a supply 
of wholesome food, and at the foot of the 
tumbled slope rises a spring of clear and 
sparkling water. 

We cannot leave the cliff without noting 
the more distant view which it commands 
over the north-eastern part of the island. 
The aspect of this is very different from 
the other portions, and it is locally known 
as the Scotland district, because its sys- 
tem of hilly ridges and valleys seemed to 
some early Scottish colonist to be a min- 
iature representation of the physical fea- 
tures of his native country. Bissex Hill, 
rising to nine hundred and sixty-six feet 
above the sea, fills the middle distance, 
but over its western shoulder a wider 
prospect opens of ridge beyond ridge, 
every slope furrowed by little watercourses 
that lead into the dividing valleys, the 
whole enclosed and dominated by the 


sweep of a bold escarpment of coral rock, 
which is the continuation of that on which 
we stand. Beyond the termination of this 
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escarpment, as well as over the top of the 
nearer hills, spreads the broad plain of the 
Atlantic Ocean, reflecting the bright blue 
of the sky and sparkling in the sunshine, 
except where the floating clouds are mir- 
rored in dark patches on its surface. The 
ocean ripples into the hazy distance, where 
the water seems to mingle with the clouds, 
and it is only by looking along the deep 
vista of the cloud-specked sky that one 
can realize how great that distance really 
is. 

But it is time we returned to the yard 
where the coopers are busy putting to- 
gether the hogsheads which are to hold 
the sugar and molasses. The staves of 
the barrels are returned to the estate, and 
after being cleaned are made up again 
into hogsheads every year; great is the 
noise, therefore, for several weeks before 
the crop is cut, as the hammers ring with 
a rhythmic beat on the hoops that are 
driven round the barrels. 

The two great annual events on a sugar- 
plantation are the starting of the mill and 
the finishing of the cane-harvest. The 
first canes are generally cut and carried to 
the mill in February, and the last canes 
are not cut till June or July, for, except in 
the few cases where steam machinery is 
used, the planter is dependent on the wind, 
and must not cut more cane in one day 
than he thinks he can grind in the next; 
if the wind fails him operations are 
stopped, and even if he starts the mill in 
February, before the canes are quite ripe, 
he may not be able to finish till July or 
August, if the estate be large and the sea- 
son unfavorable. 

Just before “crop time,” fodder gen- 
erally becomes scarce, and some of the 
smalier growers cut some of their unripe 
canes, which they sell to the estate man- 
agers at sixpence a hundred, while in their 
place some other crop, generally sweet 
potatoes is planted. The canes thus 
bought are used for two purposes —a 
piece of the stalk about a foot and a half 
long is lopped off from each, and these are 
planted in the rotation fields, new leaves 
and cane stalks quickly springing from the 
old hulm; the juicy tops and long, green 
leaves are given to the mules and oxen, 
who munch them eagerly. 

No fewer than forty oxen and twenty- 
four mules are required for the work of 
this estate. The oxen are not nearly so 
large as English animals ; they are, indeed, 
a special breed, with small heads and long, 
well-shaped muzzles, soft, quiet eyes, and 
a patient, good-tempered aspect; even the 
bulls swomitting quietly to be harnessed. 
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The yoke consists of a U-shaped piece of 
iron or wood like a large croquet hoop, 
and the prongs of this fasten into a bar of 
wood, which goes over the neck behind 
the horns, and is linked to the correspond- 
ing baron the companion ox, the pair of 
animals being thus obliged to move in 
unison. Six oxen are generally yoked 
into one cart, and the carter walks by 
their side, turning and guiding them by 
strokes of the long whip he carries, and 
encouraging each animal by.his own 
proper name. When the last load is 
drawn for the day, the creatures are taken 
out and wait quietly while the bar is un- 
fastened and the hoop turned round, then 
they walk off sedately to their stalls, where 
a good meal of cane-tops awaits them. 

Crop time is not only a busy time but a 
“good time,” as our American cousins 
say, both for man and beast, and the 
darkies are always glad when the master 
decides to start the mill. Then the labor- 
ers know that they will obtain continuous 
employment and can earn good wages ; for 
not only the men, but most of the women, 
and nearly all the children who are more 
than twelve years old, are employed in the 
work. They generally have permission to 
eat what cane they like while they are at 
work, and are often allowed cupfuls of the 
boiled liquor that is being made into 
sugar. This liquor and even the raw cane 
juice is very fattening, the men get 
stronger and the women and childrer get 
plump, the mules and oxen put on flesh, 
for they too feed on the leaves and shoots 
of the cane. 

It is like a prolonged harvest-time at 
home, but with more of the old-fashioned 
freedom and mirth than is seen in modern 
England. Of course there are good sea- 
sons and bad seasons, as elsewhere, but 
it is seldom that very much cane is 
spoiled. 

The mill is an ordinary windmill, which 
works three rollers revolving against one 
another in such a fashion that the juice 
falls into a trench below, while the 
squeezed cane is pushed out on one side ; 
this crushed refuse is called ¢vash and is 
used as fuel in the boiling-house. 

Let me try to describe the scene in the 
yard during the crop time, and on a good 
day, when there is a brisk wind to turn the 
mijl and a bright sun to dry the trash. 
'The teams of oxen and mules are con- 
stantly bringing up carts laden with fresh 
canes, which are tipped out on to the 
ground round the mill; one set of men 
carry canes to the rollers, where two men 





are engaged in thrusting them ‘n between 
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the crushers, and another set of men take 
away the trash. This trash is spread out 
over every available space in the yard, 
which is generally laid out on a slope, so 
that the rain may run off easily. 

A small army of girls and boys is en- 
gaged in this spreading of the trash, and 
in constantly turning it over with their 
feet, so that it dries in the sun and wind, 
and when any is dry it is gathered into 
heaps from which the boiling-house is 
supplied with fuel. The children laugh 
and chatter at their work, and would put 
more power into their tongues than their 
feet if they were not kept in order by the 
overseer, who is generally an oldish “ nig- 
ger” specially told off for the duty of 
superintending the children. The troop 
of little brown and black legs moving in 
line amidst the yellow-white carpet of cane 
trash is a picturesque sight in its way, 
though not perhaps so pleasing as a view 
of the “laughing girls” who “trod the 
vats of Luna.” 

On this estate it was considered a good 
day’s work if four hogsheads of sugar 
were made in the day; but more could 
sometimes have been made with larger 
boilers, for occasionally the mill would be 
obliged to be stopped because the receiv- 
ers and boilers were full of liquor. Sothe 
work goes on as long as the daylight lasts, 
and even when the last load is drawn for 
the day, and the throng of workers have 
gone to their homes, a few remain to feed 
the mill with canes; the air still thrills 
with the beat and hum of the mill-sails, 
and is redolent with the peculiar acid- 
sweet scent of the crushed cane. 

Sometimes, when the heaps of cane 
have accumulated unduly, and the wind 
has not wholly died away as night comes 
on, the mill is kept going far into the 
night in order to make up for lost time, 
and, if there be a bright moon, the scene 
is weirdand curious. Tropical moonlight 
is very different from the dim sort of 
moonshine which we generally have in 
misty England; it is a bright but soft 
white light, throwing up all the features of 
the landscape with sharply defined lights 
and shades, as in a photograph. The 
arms of the slowly revolving mill, the 
heaps of canes, and the coral paved yard, 
across which the shadows of the mill- 
sails flit in slow succession, are all as 
white as if they were strewn with freshly 
fallen snow. 





The wind is light and all is quiet, save 
for the low whirr of the mill-sails, the bell- 
like notes of the whistling frogs, and the | 
droning chant of the men at the mill-| 
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house, who generally sing in this fashion 
as they feed the rollers with fresh canes. 
So the work goes on till the boilers are 
full and the stock of cut cane is sufficiently 
reduced. 

At the end of the season, when the final 
load of canes is brought up to the yard, 
the people arrange for a merry-making, 
accompanying the cart with all the musical 
instruments they can muster, and making 
as much noise as they can. Mr. Chester 
thus describes the proceedings:* “A 
kind of harvest home takes place at the 
end of the crop gathering upon each es- 
tate. Acart laden with the last canes is 
drawn by mules decorated with ribbons, 
and attended by a crowd of laborers, the 
principal women being attired in white 
muslin, The mill and other estate build- 
ings are gay with colored kerchiefs, which 
do duty as flags. Some ancient negro is 
put forward to make a speech to the 
planter, which he often does with consid- 
erable humor and address; then the 
planter replies, anda glass of falerum, a 
beverage compounded of rum, lime-juice, 
and syrup, is handed round to each, 
Dancing then begins, and is carried on to 
a late hour to the sound of fiddles and 
tambourine. Sometimes the proceedings 
are varied by the introduction of a ‘ trash- 
man,’ z.é., a figure stuffed with cane-trash, 
and tied on the back of a mule, which is 
finally let loose and gallops about with his 
incongruous burden, to the delight of the 
spectators.” 

They are a merry and light-hearted 
crew, these black and brown folk, and long 
may they continue so. 

And what becomes of all the sugar and 
molasses that are the ultimate results of 
this expenditure of time, labor, and money ? 
To my surprise, I found that compara- 
tively little of the sugar comes to England, 
the greater part of it is bought up for the 
American market — partly because it is a 
nearer market, but chiefly because the 
American merchants have a better system 
of payment than the English have. The 
planters prefer selling to Americans be- 
cause the sugar is sold in the zsland and 
paid for at once. The American mer- 
chants send orders to their agents that 
they will buy under such and such a 
price, so that the seller knows exactly 
what he will get for each consignment, 
for the price is settled in the Bridgetown 
market. 

The sugar sent to England is not sold 
in Bridgetown; the planter hands it over 


* Transatlantic Sketches, by G. J. Chester. 


1869. 
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toa Barbadian merchant, who only gives 
him an advance of so much per hogshead. 
The merchant then ships and sells the 
sugar by auction in England, and at the 
end of ten or twelve months a bill is sent 
to the planter giving an accourt of the 
sale, with charges for freight, commission, 
etc., these being sometimes so great that 
the balance is against the planter instead 
of in his favor. 

I could not ascertain that there was any 
good reason why the English sugar mer- 
chants should not adopt the same plan as 
the American. The actual reason is prob- 
ably that the merchants established in 
Barbados discourage the plan because 
they act as middlemen and get the extra 
profit which the planter ought to receive. 
The control exercised by these local firms 
over many of the estates has very much to 
do with the depreciation in the value of 
the estates. Money has often been ad- 
vanced by the merchant firms on the con- 
dition that the sugar made on the estate 
should be shipped through them, and the 
planter then finds that the charge for 
freight is about twice as much as he would 
have paid through other agents. 

Nearly all the best sugar goes to Amer- 
ica, in the state of uncrystallized (susco- 
vado) sugar, while most of that sent to 
England is crystallized vacuum-pan sugar, 
and some of it is of inferior quality, and 
sometimes colored with substances which 
are more or less deleterious ; but recently 
more muscovado has been sent. 

A large number of the estates in Barba- 
dos are owned by proprietors who reside 
in England, and if these proprietors would 
enquire into the system of selling their 
sugar, and insist on the American plan, or 
some modification of it, they would cer- 
tainly reap the benefit and enhance the 
value of their estates. A case came to 
my knowledge in which an English pro- 
prietor did so act; he suspected that he 
was not receiving a due profit, and, being 
a man of energy, he went over to the 
island and found that his estate was in 
debt to a certain firm, though not to a 
very large amount. He interviewed the 
firm, paid the debt, and informed them 
that his connection with them would 
thenceforth cease. He took over the man- 
agement of the estate, residing partly in 
England and partly in Barbados, and he 
has his own selling-agent in Liverpool, 
who receives a fair and proper commission 
on the sugar sold. The consequence is 
that his income is very largely increased, 
and I was informed that the sugar made 
on his estate fetched the highest price 
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obtained ‘or the article in the English 
market during 1887. 
A. J. JUKES-BROWNE. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A CHINESE WEDDING. 


An American lady resident in Shanghai 
sends us the following account of a Chi- 
nese wedding which she was lately invited 
to attend. 

In the American settlement Hong-kew, 
to reach which you are obliged to cross a 
river known as Soo-chow Creek, there is 
a smali, neat American Episcopal church, 
which is cared for by a Christianized Chi- 
nese clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Yen, and 
here the wedding took place. According 
to Chinese custom, the bridal procession 
was formed at the bride’s house. First, 
there are a number of boys who are hired 
to walk ahead, carrying red banners fas- 
tened to long poles; then come the musi- 
cians, some playing wind instruments 
much resembling in sound Scotch bag- 
pipes; others scraping elongated fiddles; 
others thumping gongs of varied sizes and 
discordant tones; while some are beating 
hollow pieces of bamboo, which give forth 
a dull, clattering sound. The whole can- 
not be said to harmonize, but gives out 
a conglomeration of disconnected sounds 
rather like a badly rehearsed toy sym- 
phony, but altogether delightful to the 
native ear. Apropos of music, the China- 
man regards the foreigner as far superior 
to him in civilization and in business, but 
firmly believes that in the one subject of 
music he is the foreigner’s superior —in 
fact, that he leads the world! After the 
band, come more boys carrying large red 
parasols, with long red and gold fringe; 
these parasols are on sticks ten feet long ; 
then more boys with red banners, which 
bear Chinese characters in gold on either 
side expressing all sorts of complimentary 
things to the bride. Then more parasol- 
bearers ; and after all this comes the bridal 
chair, which is a most magnificent affair. 
This ancient mode of locomotion wili bear 
close description. It is a large structure 
about six feet high, borne on two long, 
lancewood poles or shafts, and carried by 
four men, two in front and two behind. 
As weddings are not very frequent in a 
Chinese family, it is hardly to be supposed 
that the chair belongs to the bride. It is 
almost invariably hired for the occasion 
and at an enormous expense, sometimes 
as much as thirty or forty fae/s—a tael 
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being about six shillings sterling. In the 
case of a family of small means, this un- 
fortunate custom plunges the family into 
a debt which it will take them years to 


a . 
Red being the color denoting Chinese 
joy, the chair is of course of this color. It 
is about as large as two ordinary sedan 
chairs, and is a mass of rich carving and 
gilt inlaid with pieces of jasper, jade, and 
mottled Chinese marble, and draped with 
richly embroidered silk curtains both out- 
side and inside. Besides all these there 
are strings of jade and gold beads, and tiny 
silken tassels strung from corner to corner 
on the outside. Inside is a comfortable 
seat and a footstool, covered with red silk. 
A small mirror and pictures hang on the 
sides. It is shut up, so that you cannot 
see in; but the person inside can look out. 

After the bridal chair come any number 
of banner and umbrella bearers, and more 
musicians, followed by the friends of the 
bride, generally in sedan chairs, unless 
the distance is short, when they walk. 

The music, or as they call it in .pigeon- 
English, “ sing-song,” is kept up until the 
door of the church is reached, when the 
native gives way to the foreign “sing- 
song,” and the bride is greeted with Men- 
delssohn’s Wedding March, played on the 
organ by my friend Mrs. M@——, through 
whose invitation I had this opportunity of 
seeing a Chinese wedding. 

The bridegroom on this occasion was a 
Christian Chinaman, who had been edu- 
cated in America, and become very much 
Europeanized. When in America, this 
young man, a handsome and very intelli- 
gent fellow, had worn foreign clothes, and 
had adopted much of modern manners, 
becoming enlightened according to our 
civilization, and losing faith in the cus- 
toms of his mother country. The contract 
for him to marry this young woman had 
been made years before, when both were 
children, yet he never had seen the girl, 
and had no idea what she was like. Upon 
his return to China the bridegroom had 
presented himself at the home of his 
bride-elect, in the hope of seeing her; but 
she would not receive him, preferring to 
remain loyal to the ancient customs of her 
race. During his stay in America, this 
young Chinaman had written to his future 


wife, asking her not to pinch her feet ac- | 


cording to the practice prevailing in China, 
and to seek education in modern ways, to 
befit her for his wife. Her reply was, that 
she knew what was right for her to do as a 
Chinese lady ; that she knew the Chinese 
poets, and the history of her country, and 
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could embroider beautifully. This seemed 
to sum up the whole of her creed, and to 
these three or four articles of faith she 
was true. 

Bishop Boone, the head of the Amer- 
ican Church Mission in China, officiated 
in Chinese. In the church the native 
customs give place to the observance of 
Christian rites, though I believe the bride 
was not a professing Christian. The 
bridegroom and his friends had already 
taken up their position in the church when 
the procession arrived. The bridal chair 
having been set down at the door of the 
church, it took some time to get the bride 
out and on to her feet, if such tiny things 
can be socalled; they were not more than 
three inches long, as | had a chance to see 
later on. In her progress to the altar she 
was assisted by four women, who were at- 
tending her as maids, more to hold her on 
her feet or pegs than anything else. This 
part of the procession was the slowest 
thing I ever saw; it seemed as if the 
four women, guiding a moving bundle of 
clothes, would never reach the altar. My 
curiosity was excited to such a point that 
I could scarcely restrain myself from turn- 
ing round, as every one else seemed to be 
doing. It should be said that the six 
bridesmaids had preceded the bride to 
the altar, where they stood, awaiting her 
arrival. When at last the bride did reach 
the altar, the ceremony prescribed by the 
Episcopal Church was soon over, and the 
husband and his friends left the newly 
made wife with four servants and six 
bridesmaids in the church, and made off 
to the house of Mr. X,a Chinese mission- 
ary, where the couple were to live for a 
time. Almost all the Chinese men van- 
ished with the exit of the husband, leav- 
ing only a very few to act as escort to the 
foreign guests. 

After a lot of trouble, the bride was once 
more carefully packed up in her chair, 
and the whole procession re-formed, pro- 
ceeding with renewed vigor and much 
hullabaloo to Mr. X’s house, whither the 
husband had already gone. 

The regular Chinese custom is for the 
bride to be carried to the home of the 
bridegroom’s parents. In this instance, 
however, the husband’s parents not being 
Christians, the house of Mr. X, a char- 
acteristic Chinese house, was taken as 
representing the paternal roof. We for- 
eigners, about twenty of us, having taken 
carriages from the church, reached the 
house in time to see the procession arrive. 
The banners, the parasols, the musicians, 
and the whole motley crew came on, and 
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crowded the courtyard in front of the 
house; the bridal chair again made its 
appearance ; and not without much trouble 
the newly made wife was got out and half 
carried into the house. It was here that 
I first had an opportunity to see the bridal 
clothes. These, like the bridal chair, are 
generally hired for the occasion at a great 
expense ; but we were told that, as far as the 
bride’s costume went, it was her own prop- 
erty and the work of her own hands. The 
material of her dress or robe was of rich 
crimson silk, beautifully embroidered in 
gold and colors, the design embodying 
almost everything you can think of — flow- 
ers, vines, houses, trees, animals, birds, 
butterflies, beetles, and lots of other things, 
jumbled together in an artistic but appar- 
ently meaningless manner. 

The dress consists of two pieces, the 
lower one or skirt being the more elabo- 
rately worked; while the sleeves of the 
upper garment and the middle of the back 
were one solid mass of embroidery. Over 
her head she wears a very thick red silk 
veil, through which she can manage to 
see what is going on without being seen 
herself. This reaches below her waist. 
Over the veil she wears an immense bridal 
crown of gold or “looksee” gold. This 


appears so heavy that it makes you tired 


to look at it. It is about eighteen inches 
high, and is made up of almost everything 
ornamental, heaped up tier above tier — 
gilt, real gold, jade, silver, silk, embroid- 
eries, pendants, tassels—in fact, a pile 
of Christmas-tree ornaments, weighing 
several pounds. What must this poor 
girl have suffered wearing it allday! This 
crown is invariably hired. 

The bridegroom’s dress was also hired, 
as the young gentleman having affected 
European clothes was not in possession 
of a Chinese wardrobe. His costume was 
of ink-blue satin, heavily embroidered with 
gold, the back being plain, with the excep- 
tion of a square of about ten inches be- 
tween his shoulders of very rich gold 
embroidery, which I thought at the time 
would just make a nice anti-macassar. 
We learned afterwards that this unwilling 
husband had been obliged to return to 
China by his parents, who have supreme 
authority over their children here ; also, 
that his queue or pigtail was false, and 
was fastened inside his hat, removable 
with same. 

Arrived at the house of the bridegroom, 
or the substitute for it, the Chinese cere- 
mony begins. The bride is accompanied 
by her bridesmaids, her servants, and her 
friends, who lead her up one side of the 
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reception-room, while her husband is es- 
corted by his friends up the other side. 
In the centre of this room is a large table 
with two seats at one end, the right one for 
the bride, the left for the groom. While 
the couple are proceeding to their places, 
a man, a relative of the groom, stands by 
the table, and in the soberest manner, yet 
in a sing-song tone, pours forth compli- 
mentary speeches about the bride and all 
her relations ; while opposite to him an 
old woman, representing the bride’s fam- 
ily, does the same by the groom and his 
relations. This simply amounts to an ex- 
pression of mutual flattery. The table is 
decorated with flowers, amongst which is 
a stone jar filled with money which has 
been given to the bride. Besides this, all 
the guests are supposed to make presents 
of money to the bride; and in many cases 
the couple are dependent on these offer- 
ings to defray the expenses of the wedding 
— in fact, that is what it is for, just like a 
collection at church. 

While the complimentary speeches are 
being droned out with many bows and 
much solemnity, some eatables are being 
brought in by an old waiting-woman, and 
set upon the table in front of the happy 
pair. These comprise about a dozen 
dishes of all kinds of Chinese foods, rather 
decorative than substantial, and are 
brought in for appearance only. A woman 
approaches the bride, and with chopsticks 
and bowl in hand pretends to feed her 
with some of the viands; but as the heavy 
veil is never lifted, nothing whatever is 
eaten, and only the appearance of it is in- 
dulged in. The same office is performed 
by another woman for the bridegroom, 
who, though not veiled, was equally con- 
tent with going through the motions. 
Then a glass of native wine is poured out 
and handed to the groom, who puts it to 
his lips only ; the same cup is then applied 
to the outside of the bride’s veil, and both 
are supposed to have partaken. The 
couple are then tied together, always at a 
respectful distance, by two pieces of col- 
ored silk ribbon, red and green, the ends 
of which are tied to the right wrist of the 
groom, and the left of the bride. This, I 
believe, is the nuptial knot. In this posi- 
tion they remain for about a quarter of an 
hour, being subjected to the gaze of all 
the guests and inflicted with more music 
by the band, which has by this time found 
its way into the room. ; 

In due time—that is, when every- 
body’s patience is quite exhausted —the 
couple are released from their silken bond- 
age, and are conducted, each in the es- 
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cort of two women, out of the room and 
up-stairs to the bridal chamber, all the 
visitors following in the train, This 
chamber contains, among other things, a 
bed of great splendor —a complete mu- 
seum in itself. In shape itis a very large- 
sized four-poster of dark red hard wood, 
richly carved, and with small round slabs 
of mottled Chinese marble let in wherever 
there seems a place for them. But the 
principal feature is the richly embroidered 
curtains hanging from the top of the frame 
down to the ground, but made in such a 
way that the wooden frame of the bed is 
allowed to be seen in front of the draper- 
ies. The bedclothes consisted of a num- 
ber of hand-worked quilts, and two 
magnificently embroidered pillows, which 
were laid down the middle of the bed in 
very neat order. Outside the curtains, 
this extraordinary piece of furniture was 
ornamented with all sorts of small speci- 
mens of embroidery of varied designs, 
looking like pen-wipers, pincushions, and 
the like, some shaped like dragons, others 
square or triangular, and all dissimilar. 
We heard that all these elaborate embroid- 
eries were the work of the bride, and that 
she had probably spent the whole of her 
life in preparing for this great event, such 
being the custom among Chinese women. 


Having reached the bridal chamber, the 
company proceeded to examine the wed- 
ding presents, which were displayed oa 


the Chinese dressing-table. These were 
partly Chinese, partly foreign, but all very 
nice and well chosen—a pair of costly 
vases, a manicure set, a toilet set, Japanese 
tea-service, pieces of silk embroidery 
made by friends, and many other things 
beside jewellery. But what was very char- 
acteristic was noticed on one side of the 
room —a pile of black boxes tied up with 
strips of red paper. These boxes were 
heaped up one over the other till they 
nearly reached the ceiling. There may 
have been twenty of them, all as like as 
peas, and each large enough to contain 
two or three ladies’ dresses, It is regarded 
as a sign of wealth to have a large number 
of these ; and such is their love for show, 
that a Chinese lady would sooner not be 
married than not have a large display of 
these boxes, which are supposed to con- 
tain her trousseau. Of course, some of 
these boxes may have been empty, and 
others may have contained old clothes, as 
great care was observed to have them 
sealed up and their contents safe from 
examination. 

In one corner of the room, on a table, 
were a number of small cardboard boxes, 
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covered with red paper, with gauze on the 
top, through which you could see that 
each contained a small handful of Chinese 
confections. Every one leaving the bridal 
chamber received a box. This corre- 
sponds to our custom of giving each guest 
a piece of wedding cake, and, indeed, may 
have been its origin. 

The whole company, followed by the 
bride and bridegroom, then descend to a 
reception-room, shortly to be shown into 
a long room furnished only with chairs. 
In the middle of the floor is a piece of red 
cloth; on one side are two bridal chairs, 
very elaborate and colored red, standing a 
little distance apart; and facing these, on 
the other side of the carpet, are two ordi- 
nary chairs for the reception of the guests 
each in turn. These chairs, however, 
were scarcely used on this occasion, the 
guests remaining standing. This part of 
the ceremony — it was more like ascene in 
a drama— was perhaps the most charac- 
teristic of the Chinese ways and customs, 
and was devoted entirely to “ chin-chin,” 
or saluting. The groom had taken up his 
place beside one of the chairs, and there 
stood ready to receive and pay homage 
to the male guests each in turn; while 
beside the other chair stood the bride, 
bowing to the lady guests. 

The gentleman who chanted the com- 
plimentary speeches at the make-believe 
breakfast table now acted as master of the 
ceremonies, and brought in a male friend, 
placing him directly in front of the bride- 
groom. Then commenced a series of 
Oriental salaams ; the husband, the guests, 
and the master of ceremonies all on their 
knees, and with hands clasped, and raised 
above their heads, bow down to the ground 
again and again. In order to enable them 
to move together, the master of ceremonies 
sings a doleful strain, rising and falling to 
suit the action, and apparently done to 
enable the trio to move in concert. The 
more influential or rich the guest, the more 
“chin-chin ” they receive. 

The first male guest having been dis- 
posed of, the groom takes a rest, and our 
attention is directed to the bride. She is 
assisted by an ahma (Chinese nurse), who 
stands beside her and assists her to bow 
in a manner which seems more forcible 
than polite. A lady having been placed 
opposite, the same show begins, and the 
same extravagant salutations are indulged 
in. Then the groom begins with another 
man, while the bride has an opportunity 
to straighten out her back, and so on, until 
all the celebrities and intimate friends 
have been done homage to. With this, 
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the first day’s ceremonies are at an end, 
and the festivities begin. Other portions 
of the wedding festivities are held on the 
next two or three days, the final festivity 
not taking place for some days. It takes 
a long time to get married in China. 


From The Spectator. 
AN IRISH MAIL-CAR DRIVER. 


FROM REAL LIFE. 


WE travelled lately through a portion of 
a southern Irish county, as yet untapped 
by a railway, on a mail-car. The fare was 
marvellously low —1s. 6d. for a journey 
of twelve English miles —and if the wit 
of the car-driver be thrown in, it was ridic- 
ulously cheap. 

Our driver, who was rather a solid, so- 
ber-looking “ gossoon,” did not at first 
sight promise much amusement, But ap- 
pearances are deceitful, and Shakespeare 
himself has told us that “ there is no art to 
find the mind’s construction in the face.” 
He warmed up after we had “ shoved ona 
bit,” and when he had been stimulated 
by the remarks of an asylum porter, who 
proudly said he owed his position to the 
patronage of two “lards.” “Oh! if it’s 
lards ye’re for talkin’ about,” observed the 
driver, “the nicest lard I iver met is Lard 
Mountmellick [we slightly transform the 
title]; he’s the grandest lard av the day. 
He niver smoke anything but a long clay 
pipe, as long as the cropav me whip [here 
he suited the action to the word], and he 
niver smoke anything but the common 
twist tobaccy. This lard’s a grate smoker 
intirely ; he'll ardher a box av these long 
clays wid thirty in it at a time, an’ he’ll 
niver drop smoking wan av thim till he 
have it colored as black as me hat.” This 
testimony to his lordship seemed incon- 
testable ; but the driver proceeded to im- 
prove uponit. ‘An’ he’s sich a lard for 
sport. ‘John,’ he’d say to me wan day 
lately, ‘where do you spind your Sun- 
day?’ (Sunday was a sort of off-day 
with the driver, and at least a half-holiday.) 
“¢At home in Glounagoleen, me lard,’ 
says I. ‘Well, John,’ says he ‘if ye want 
to enjoy yourself some Sunday,’ says he, 
‘ bring a couple av dogs wid you,’ says he, 
‘an’ take a day’s huntin’ in my demesne,’ 
says he. Look at that for ye now! Look 
at that for a lard!” The asylum porter 
was quite abashed by the recital of such 
personal friendship and familiarity on the 
part of a lard, as his two lards had only 
used their influence for him officially, and 
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he retired from the field of conversation in 
favor of the driver. As we passed an old 
ruined castle, the latter inquired if we 
“had iver heerd tell av how the crows 

‘falled’ the rest av it.”’ As we had not, 
he proceeded with the narrative as fol- 
lows: “ Well, there was wonst a grand 
young lady who lived near Ballywire, an’ 
she was very rich intirely, an’ she had a 
grate rookery near her place. Well, be 
the same token, she was iver an’ always 
goin’to balls an’ parties an’ operas an’ 
thayaters, and would only be rowlin’ home 
in her carriage at four o’clock in the 
mornin’, An’ when she’d want to go to 
sleep, the crows wouldn’t let her close an 
eye at all, at all. So she gothered a party 
of her gintleman frinds, and they were 
shootin’ at thim same crows mornin’, noon, 
and night; but they might as aisy have 
bailed the Shannon wid a tay-spoon, for 
all the good they did. Well, at long an’ 
at last there was an ould pinshioner came 
the way, and he med an offer to the lady 
to do away wid the crows for fifty pound. 
‘ Done,’ says she; ‘for all that I’m afther 
losin’ a dale av money over thim same 
crows,’ says she, ‘ fifty pound doesn’t mat- 
tera traneen to me, wan way or another,’ 
says she. Well, me bould pinshioner, 
what did he do but off wid him into Lim- 
erick, and spint twenty pound av the fifty 
on bird-lime. An’ when he came back, he 
plasthered all the trees with the bird-lime, 
whin the crows was aff on their divarsions 
in the day time. Well, home they came 
agin, shure enough, when the night was 
falling, an’ wint to roost. And whin they 
were sound asleep, an’ well clung to the 
trees wid the bird-lime, what does the pin- 
shioner do but walk into the rookery wid a 
double-barrelled gun. An’ whin he fired 
off a couple av shots, the crows all flapped 
their wings to fly; but they were so clung 
to the branches by the bird-lime, they 
couldn’t stir at all, at all. Well, they 
pulled an’ they dragged all as wan, till 
they pulled all the trees in the rookery out 
by the roots, an’ flew off wid thim. An’ 
the first thing they came against was this 
ould castle; an’ they falled it ivery bit to 
pieces but the wan wall that is left. An’ 
it’s not very long since I tould this story 
to two English gintlemen; an’ they were 
so plased wid it, they made me tell it over 
agin. 

* There were six passengers on the mail 
car; and in the intervals of story-telling, 
their conversation was entirely political, 
the Anti-Parnellite element outnumbering 
the Parnellite. The chief Parnellite advo 
cate was considerably “under the influ 
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ence,” or, as the universal formula in 
Ireland is, “had drink taken,” before the 
car started. However, when a halt was 
made at a village post-office on the way, he 
found it necessary to be in company with 
John Jameson again. Though he could 
hardly maintain the perpendicular, it was 
marvellous how very slightly his powers of 
expression were affected. His language 
was well chosen, courteous, and coherent. 
The whole controversy was conducted in 
the most amicable spirit, notwithstanding 
the decided differences of opinion among 
the speakers, and was in its own way an ex- 
cellent illustration of Irish conversational 
power. The car-driver himself seemed 
rather undecided; he declared that if a 
vote would put Parnell into heaven, “ he 
couldn’t give it to him, for he hadn’t wan to 
give!” And when pressed with the atti- 
tude of the bishops, he observed that “ if 
he knew William O’Brien’s mind was to go 
wid Parnell, he’d be for him too.” William 
O’Brien was evidently his pope in the 
matter, if he could only know his mind, 
We desire to add here, by way of conclu- 
sion to this article, a remarkable specimen 
of readiness attributed to an Irish rector, 
father of a living Irish bishop, who was 
beneficed in the county where our car- 
driver plies his whip. A “fish-jolter” 
called at the rectory one day with fish for 
sale. “What have you to-day?” “Sole 
and plaice, your Reverence; the finest 
iver swum the say.” Rector, after exam- 
ining them for some time: “ Damn your 
sole, leave the plaice.” It would not be 
easy to get a better specimen of a double 
pun than this. 


A CURIOUS IRISH WILL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir, — So recently as the year 1874, a 
professional gentleman in the south of 
Ireland made a will some extracts from 
which are here given. The will was lent 
to me bya parishioner; but for obvious 
reasons I do not give the name and ad- 
dress of the testator: — 


I leave and bequeath an annuity of £120a 
year, an ample provision for an irreclaimable 
booby, to my nephew, I. L. C., to be paid 
him only in Australia or any British colony, 
where he may desire it to be remitted to him. 
. . » Should the said I. L. C. return to Ire- 
land, England, or Scotland, I then revoke 


IRISH WILL. 


this annuity, and he has my leave to die in 
the Poorhouse. 


There is a long codicil to the will, made 
in the following year, explaining at great 
length why the “irreclaimable booby had 
been so treated. Itdescribes his experi- 
ences at the gold-fields, — asa gold-digger, 
a horse-dealer, a flour-merchant, a trafficker 
in boots and shoes— quite an amusing 
biographical sketch, written in a style of 
most severe sarcasm. It concludes as 
follows :— 


He returned to Ireland with his finger in 
his mouth. This is the career of this man of 
the world. I only ask any man to say is it to 
such a man I ought to leave the independence 
I have so hardly earned. 


A medical friend is remembered thus: 


When I had an opportunity I called him in, 
which was a great advantage to him profes- 
sionally, as he was well paid. Mr. C.’s case, 
the one when I amputated, he gota larger fee 
than myself. B.’s when upset by Mail Coach 
was another, and others also. I now make 
him a present of my works on surgery and any 
instruments I may have. 

I give my medical books to Mr. W. G. I 
desire all other books not medical, with soup 
ladle and large silver Tankard being long in 
my family, and also my silver snuff-boxes, to 
be packed up in a chest down-stairs, painted 
[séc], properly fastened, and directed to S. M., 
Hobart Town, Tasmania. 

I desire to be buried in my tomb in T. 
churchyard, and that no laborer with spade 
or shovel be allowed to enter my tomb. I 
have seen this class committing great sacrilege 
in order to show their work and trouble. I[ 
wish quicklime to be strewed thick in bottom 
of coffin, and when corpse is in to have lime 
thrown over it. Whilealive I have a great 
abhorrence of insects, and may have the same 
though dead. 

I leave and bequeath to Mr. J. M. an an- 
nuity of £10 a year, to be paid half-yearly, as 
he is the most distressed of all his respectable 
relations, not from any regard for him, but 
because he was a near relative of my deceased 
wife. 

I leave the Parlor maid £10 on giving up 
all articles entrusted to her care in good or- 
der; she has the key of plate-chest. 

Scarves and hathonds may be bought at 
O’C. and L.’s; these men employed me; but 
I will not have a coffin made in T., from the 
way my niece was served and treated. 


Are there many instances of wills such 
as this being made the vehicle for personal 
reflections? Iam, sir, etc., 

CouURTENAY Moore, M.A. 





Mitchelstown Rectory, March 2st. 





